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(and remember, only Bass makes Weejuns!) 


Traditional as the Big Game . . . Weejuns! And only 
Weejuns make you feel so exactly right — with 
their comfortable, attractive elegance, poised casual 
styling and hand-sewn moccasin toe. 

Now in classic smooth leather, or new, dashing Scotch Grain. 
The only thing “just like” Weejuns is another 
pair of Weejuns. You’re smart not to settle for less! 


Oii/y Bdss ^akes Iffejuns* 


BASS4CO-. ia M«inStr«at. 


Lucky me 


Perspiration odor? No problem. Not with Dial. Because Dial 
removes skin bacteria that cause odor. Removes them so effectively 
it’s America’s leading deodorant soap. Lucky for you. 
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NOW MACHINES CAN TALK OVER THE TELEPHONE 



Today machines can “talk " over telephone lines. And they do it 25 times 
faster than humans. Business or technical data is converted to symbols on 
punched cards or paper or magnetic tape. Then Bell System DATA-PHONE 
equipment, using a special language all its own, transmits it over the same 
telephone network that carries your voice every day. At the other end, 
DATA-PHONE signals can be fed into a computer. Moving data at a 
rate of 2,500 words a minute has its hazards, however. Even a misplaced 
decimal point can be compounded quickly to disastrous proportions. Thus, 
the job of providing transmission equipment that can be relied on to 
deliver high-speed data messages without distortion imposed a new order 
of quality on Western Electric’s engineers and production people. ^ But 
quality is hardly a new concern for Western Electric. For our ability to pro- 
vide the highest quality communications products and systems has long 
helped the Bell telephone companies give America the world’s most reli- 
able communications at low cost. It's why Western Electric has been, 
since 1882, the manufacturing member of the Bell Telephone System. 
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Next week 

THE WILD SCRAMBLE lor ihc 
American League pennant — 
the most exciting race in years 
—is shown in action photo- 
graphs of the conicntling Ori- 
oles. White Sox and Yankees. 

AMERICA S CUP TRIALS arc 
entering their last phase. Rich- 
ard Meek's color camera lo- 
cuscs on the top boats of two 
nations, while Pruain's Peter 
Scott discusses (he challenge. 


/IS PRETTY AS SINN is one 
way to describe Marty Sinn 
the best long-distance swimmer 
orhersex. Gilbert Kogin writes 
of her casual successes in an 
arduous and exhausting sport. 


PtRMI&IOS is SIRICTLV PROHIHtSO 
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LETTER TO THE PUBLISHER 


Dear Sid: 

On behalf of ihe Board of Directors of Time Inc. and 
on behalf of all Time Inccrs and especially on my own be- 
half. I send you and your colleagues heartiest congratula- 
tions on the lOth birthday of Sports Illustrati-d. 

You have achieved something so extraordinary that even 
among publishers its uniqueness is not fully appreciated. 
You have established a successful national weekly. This is 
a very rare occurrence. Altogether, there exist only seven 
general weeklies in the U.S., and of these Sports Illus- 
trated is the only one founded since World War 11. 

The years since that war have seen scores of business suc- 
cesses. Wc all know about such glamour stocks as IBM 
and Xerox and Litton, whose achievements require bril- 
liant inventiveness and dedicated management. But — and I 
may be excused for being an extremist (hyperbolist) on this 


occasion — none of these industrial and commercial mira- 
cles involves such risks and difficulties as establishing a na- 
tional weekly. 

To be sure. Sports Illustrated is a small business as busi- 
ness goes these days; its gross is only a little over S25 million 
and, while the net profit isn't hay. we arc not yet earning 
the lO'i after taxes that is a businessman's par for the 
course. That is for tomorrow. Still. Sports iLLUStRAitD 
could not be rated as an established institution unless it 
had met the test of the market. Nobody is going to subsi- 
dize a sports weekly. Sports Illustrated makes its way in a 
free society solely by its appeal to free men and women. 

That spirit of freedom was proclaimed. 10 years ago. in 
the very first announcement of Sports It i iistrated. We 
said: nobody has to read this magazine. We said; you don't 
have to read Sports Illustrated as part of your civic 
duty or even for your own good or as a status symbol. Men 
and women are invited to read Sports Illustraied only 
by their own choice and for their own enjoyment. 

And that surely is the spirit of sport itself. Sport, in every 
form, imposes the strictest of disciplines. The man who runs 
a Icss-than-four-minute mile must arrive at the tape as near- 
ly as possible in a state of exhaustion. A double play is a 


matter of split seconds. You don't take five strokes off your 
golf score without intense concentration. But you enter into 
these excruciating disciplines by your own free will. 

And so it was that 10 years ago we entered into the 
keenest form of competition when we launched Sports Il- 
lustrated. We set out to compete for the attention of peo- 
ple with many interests, and our only hope of attracting that 
attention was by an outstanding editorial performance. 

As the first Managing Editor you gave the magazine its 
basic format and its initial momentum. You put Sports 
iLLUSTRATEt) well on the way to attracting 1 million regular 
paying customers. When you became Publisher in 1960. we 
were fortunate to have Andre Laguerre to take over as 
Managing Editor. He has stepped up the pace, he has set 
even higher standards so that Sports Illustrated can cele- 
brate its lOih anniversary as a real winner on all counts. 

On this occasion I should like to congratulate you es- 
pecially on two achievements. 

First to be noted is the very high quality of the writing 
that pervades the magazine. To sec the by-lincs of such gifted 
writers as Jack Olsen or Gerald Holland or Robert Boyle 
or A1 Wright is to know that the story that follows will be 
a pleasure not only for what it tells, but for the style in 
which it is told. And a cheer, too. for your nonsiafTers — 
for John Dos Passes and Catherine Drinker Bowen and 
Clare Boothe Luce and Alec Waugh. 

Then I congratulate you on theari in Sports i llustrated. 
In Richard Gangel you have, in iny view, one of the greats 
among art directors in America. His talents show in his use 
of fine photography, in his attention to detail on every 
page and. most impressively, in the brilliant modern paint- 
ers whom he has brought to Sports Illustrated— modern 
painters who can communicate to a wide audience. What 
a pleasure it was to watch the strong, delicate horses of Saul 
Steinberg or to stare at the bulbous hockey players of 
Andre Francois! Who can ever forget being in the moun- 
tains of Persia with the Shah's gun and Bob Peak's brush? 
To Peak wc arc also indebted for the best paintings ever 
done of pro football. 

I must bring this letter to a close with so much still to be 
said. Sports Illustrated is a magazine of which its staff — 
and its proprietors- are intensely proud. It is a magazine 
that, by all the evidence, its readers are happy to enjoy. That 
was the big idea in the first place. 

I don't know how you can do better — but I expect you 
will. 

Ole. Bravo. Good luck. 




SIONCV L. JAMES ANDRE LACUERRE 
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the new J-formation 

Note these splendid colors, all in 65 percent mohair and 35 percent wool, all in v-neck and high- 
button cardigans and v-neck pullovers: Green clay heather on Frank Gifloro. Winter v^hite on 
Terry Baker. Red on Paul Hornung. Marble or» Abe Woodson. Rust on Charley Johnson. Blue grey 
heather on Buddy Dial. Copper on Jess Whittenden. Light blue on a friend. Spruce green on Dick 
Bass. Pale yellow on Jim Taylor. Brown multi on Terry Barr. Gulf blue on Tommy Mason. After 
Tom Kelley took the picture, we added camel. Pullovers about $16.95. cardigans about $19.95, 
where you see the slogan "sportswear for sportsmen." 
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I JO cool (as the northern breezes) 

I JO fresh (as the rushing streams) 
so light . . .so bright 
so smooth . . . so clear 
? “that’s Hamm’s — my kind of beer!” 


Freshness.. .that’s Hamm’s! 


the freshness of the land of sky blue waters 


SCORECARD 
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NEW BREED 

Belore the Chicago Bears disposed of 
ihc College All-Stars 28 to 17 Iasi week, 
some definite opinions had been formed 
about the 1964 professional rookies by 
the men who know them best: the scouts. 
This crop would not, it was confidently 
predicted, be remembered with as much 
relish as the Jim Taylor-John Crow-Dan 
Currie- Bobby Miichcll-Alcx Karras-Lou 
Michaels group of 1957. or that banner 
corps from 1951. the year that provided 
Frank Gifford. Hugh McElhenny, Les 
Richter, Gino Marchetti. Ollie Matson. 
Bill George and Bill Howton. among 
others. What the All-Stars would be 
remembered for w'as the distinction of 
being the most comfort-driven group of 
recent years. 

Several of the All-Stars were whipping 
around the campsite in cars either pur- 
chased with staggering bonus money or 
provided by coddling pro management. 
Players giggled at passes they dropped in 
workouts, made plans for that evening's 
assault on entertainment areas, then 
yawned at their busted signals. Said one 
high-priced pass receiver to an inquisi- 
tive spectator: *1 got in pretty early- 
early this morning." For one of Otto 
Graham's last important workouts be- 
fore the game, some key players were ab- 
sent. Some were doctoring injuries, but 
some, frankly, had overslept. 

FAITH OR WORKS 

It is quite possible that Alvin Dark, the 
intense, religious manager of the San 
Francisco Giants, truly believes that Ne- 
gro and Latin American baseball players 
lack the •‘mental alertness" of their while 
peers. Dark is a Southerner, and it would 
not be surprising if some doubts about 
racial equality linger in his psyche. Most 
of us Carry a few bits of undisposable 
illogic from childhood into adult life. 

This, of course, docs not excuse a gen- 
eralization of the sort Dark made — if. 
indeed, he made it. He was quoted by 
Stan Isaacs, sports columnist for Long 
Island's Newsday, as saying of Negro 
and Latin ballplayers: "They arc just not 
able to perform up to the white ball- 


players when it comes to mental alert- 
ness." Dark has since said he was mis- 
quoted. and in a dramatic team meeting 
last week denied that he holds such senti- 
ments. (Willie Mays' reaction to Dark’s 
short speech was to go out and hit two 
home runs.) 

Whether or not Dark said what he is 
said to have said, the incident must be 
considered in the context of his baseball 
life. If he is short on faith, he is long on 
works. Both as a player and a manager. 
Dark has always been scrupulously fair 
to Negroes and Latin Americans. He has 
treated them as individuals, not stereo- 
types. He h'As knit together a club that 
w'as chaotically divided, partly by racial 
and nationalist hostility, at the time he 
look control. 

With Dark's job in jeopardy as a re- 
sult of the furor over the debated re- 
mark. it is significant that Jackie Robin- 
son. his bitter rival on the ball field years 
ago and always uncompromising in ques- 
tions involving prejudice against the 
Negro, quickly came to Dark's defense. 
Robinson knows the score in this area 
as few do and. under Branch Rickey, 
learned the hard way that works arc 
what count. 

BRIEF ENCOUNTER 

Classified ad in a recent issue of the 
Grand Lcd)>e (Mich.) Independent : 

FAIR FtxnBAt-t.— shoes, size 8, 
worn only I hour. Call 627-6503. 

NOW THE NO-ARMEO BAHDIT 

As labor-saving devices go, this one will 
add a mere footnote to the history of the 
age of automation, which has scant sen- 
timental interest in the fad that the days 
of the one-armed bandit arc numbered. 
Since early June the bandit's successor — 
a no-armed slot machine which requires 
only that the addict insert a coin to set 
the cherries and bells a-spinning — has 
been undergoing a successful trial run 
in Las Vegas' Thunderbird Hotel. Us 
inventor. Jack La Vigna. took it out 
the other day for a final check before 
tooling up for mass production. Before 
too long, he believes, Nevada's 18,000 
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Why do so many college men 
wear this world-famous court shoe? 

(Because the Jack Purcell is as comfortable as your skin.) 


This shoe was huilt for strenuous 
court play by the real pros, So it had 
to be utterly comfortable. The exclu- 
sive P*F Posture Foundation RIGID 
WEDGE in the heel was developed 
to reduce foot and leg muscle strain. 
The Hygeen’ cushion insole not only 
cushions your foot but 
will not absorb perspira- 
tion. And there is not a 
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single stitch in the heel cup to give you 
blisters. It walks softly but is never 
bouncy.lt is cool on your foot. Is it any 
wonder the classic lines and unique 
construction of the Jack Purcell have 
been so widely imitated? Imitated, 
but never equalled. At better sport- 
ing goods stores, or write: 
The B.F.Goodrich Gom* 
pany, Watertown. Mass. 


SCORECARD 

traditional machines will be supplanted 
by his own. which already has won the 
approval ihe Nevada Gaming Com- 
mission. 

It has won the approval of casino op- 
erators for a number of reasons. F-or one 
thing, its smaller depth and width per- 
mits the installation of twice as many 
machines in the same precious casino 
space. Jackpot payoffs are automatic, 
making it unnecessary for an attendant 
to check the symbols and make a manual 
payment. It has only some 50 working 
parts to get out of order, as against 2.000 
in eonseniional machines, which is what 
motivated l.a Vigna in the first place. He 
used to repair the one-armed bandits 
and "got fed up getting out of bed at 4 
in the morning to make repairs." 

He may. .Ln fact, get little more than 
extra sleep out of the invention. In the 
U.S., at least, gambling devices cannot 
be patented because, to the legal mind, 
they are not ■'useful." 

RECORD TANTRUM 

Disagreeing with an umpire's decision. 
Norm Larkcr. who plays first base ftu 
the Tacoma (Wash.) Giants, huffed Kick 
to the dugout and established some sort 
of record there. He hurled 12 bats, un- 
counted baseballs and eight baiting hel- 
mets onto the field. Then the umpire 
threw somcihing. He threw Norm barker 
out of the park. 

PiCKV ICMTHYS 

The Saratoga National l-ish Hatchery 
in Wyoming has 12.(X)0 unusually diffi- 
cult little mouths to feed, every one a 
choosy cater. The mouths belong to a 
precious batch of pure golden trout, and 
genetically pure goldens are rare because 
they crossbreed readily with rainbows 
and cutthroats, whose genes increasingly 
dominate succeeding generations. Thus 
it was a happy day when a survey party 
found pure goldens in Hull Lake Creek 
in a primitive area of remote Wind River 
Reservation. After persuading the resi- 
dent Shoshones to lend a few brood fish 
on condition that offspring be returned, 
the Wildlife Service caught 50 trout, 
which they packed in icc, laboriously 
backpacked to a clearing and ferried out 
by helicopter. 

When the tiny fry finally did hatch 
out. they were .so wild they were spooked 
by the slightest shadow of a human, and 
they gave standard U.S. Government Is- 
sue fry food the old fisheye. To give the 
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HAVE A 
LITTLE 
BRANDY 
HANDY 



A friend in need— that’s 
Hennessy! Have a flask of 
Hennessy handy, any time, for 
any occasion. Thisconvenient, 
economical small size is per- 
fect for your home, or in your 
suitcase when you travel. 

Most important— make sure 
it's Hennessy. It’s America's 
most popular cognac brandy. 

HENNESSY 

COGNAC BRANDY 

e4 PROOF • SCHIEFFELIN & CO NEW YORK 
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little trout privacy. Saratoga men rigged 
water sprays to interfere with the trout's 
vision of passing humans. But the gold- 
ens simply did not know what to do with 
the dry prepared food that less w ild trout 
eat with relish. Fortunately, the hatch- 
cry men found another solution: they 
added a few greedy little brook trout to 
the troughs to set an example. Quite 
unlike goldens, brookiesare omnivorous 
chowhounds and discriminating breed- 
ers. It worked. 

"You know how kids are,” says 
Hatcheries Director Robert Stephens. 
"When one kid eats something, they all 
want it.” 

HERC'S ANOTHER WAV 

A 17-ycar-old golfer from Virginia has 
come up w ith what may be an absolutely 
new way to miss a putt. Competing in 
the U.S. Ciolf .Association's Junior Ama- 
teur Championship at the Eugene, Ore. 
Country Club. Louis Anderson sent a putt 
curling toward the hole on the 7ih green. 
Then disaster! His caddie was unable 
to get the pin out of the hole. Heasing 
mightily, the caddie managed to lift it 
about six inches. Trouble was. he lifted 
the cup with it. 

The perfectly stroked putt reached the 
point where it was supposed to drop 
from sight. Instead, it hit the side of the 
cup with a clank and bounced off. 

"I don’t know if it upset me." Ander- 
son said, "but I bogeyed H. 9. 1 1 and 1 2.” 

THE WILD BLUE WATER 

The U.S. carrier Ltwiiigioti still bears 
some of the scars of its World War II 
battles, but last week it became vulner- 
able to another sort of attack— to the 
irresistible onslaught of 19 junior win- 
ners of the National Model Airplane 
Championships, which had been held at 
the Dallas Naval Air Station. For the 
past 17 years the Navy's air arm has 
thrown itself wholeheartedly into sup- 
port of this annual "world series of mod- 
el flying.” 

This year the Navy instituted a fas- 
cinating reward. The day after the finals, 
the winners — aged 8 to 16 — were flown 
from Dallas to the Naval .Air Basic Train- 
ing Command Headquarters in Pensa- 
cola. Ma. 

In l*ensacola two admirals greeted the 
kids, and a Navy band saluted them. 
Then, over the next .several days they 
were introduced to the innards of Navy 
training, experienced the thrill of taking 
off and landing their model planes right 
on the Lexington's storied old landing 
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deck and captured the hearts of the Lex- 
inf!ion'^ ofTiccrs and crew. 

At the end of it all, one boy was asked 
Vihal he thought of the tour. His answer 
was like something out of an old brown 
page of history. He expressed the out- 
standing impression of military life of 
everyone who has ever worn a military 
uniform. 

“I didn't think the dairy products were 
loo fresh," he said. 

SWIMMING BUG 

It may be too late for the device to do 
wonders this year in Tokyt>, but in the 
future Russia plans to be plugged in 
and ready. They have been at work in 
the Moscow Physical C ulture Institute 
and. in the years to come. .Soviet swim- 
mers w ill be wired for sound. 

The thing that bothered Institute 
Teacher Vyacheslav Belokovsky is that 
performance in “dry" sports is measured 
largely by watching the athlete run. throw 
or jump. In “wet" sports the coach has 
been able to watch the swimmer only 
dimly underwater and. because of light 
refraction, has had to lake the swimmer's 
unscientific word for what actually hap- 
pened. So Belokovsky and Victor Bykov, 
an engineer, invented an electronic fault- 
finder for swimming coaches. 

The machine, reports Novosti Press 
Agency, is better than underwater film- 
ing because it spots swimming form in- 
stantly. Sealed “pickup" elements are 
attached to the swimmer's arms and legs. 
Hydrodynamic pressures on the pickups 
are converted to electric signals: the sig- 
nals run along flexible wires attached to 
a sliding overhead cable— and it comes 
out here, in a poolside box with ampli- 
fier and recorder. Peaks and valleys are 
then graphed on the tape and tell all. 
says the institute. 

So far there is only one of the new 
stroke-detectors. But Belokovsky says 
Australia is interested in it and there will 
be more. The U.S. vote on the under- 
water bug is not in yet. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Earlene Brown, beautician and shot- 
put winner at the Olympic trials: "My 
best weight is 196 pounds. But I've never 
made that." 

• Governor John C'onnally, addressing 
Texas high school coaches: “You're the 
only group of people who get more ad- 
vice on how to run your business than 
we elected public oflicials do." end 
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Now— you can mix perfect Daiquiris 
in 30 seconds flat 


T HESnCRKT: Frozen Fresh Daiquiri 
Mix uiiJ dry Puerto Rican rum. 
Each can of Daiquiri Mix makes 12 
perfect Daiquiris. Unused mix stays 
fresh for days. I m>k for it at food or 
liquor stores. 

hnporliiiu ri’niimicr: use only u7i/7r 
or silver Puerto Rican rum. Puerto 


Rican rums arc distilled at high proof 
for extra dryness, then aged in oak. 
Look for the bottles with those proud 
words — Puerto Rkan Rum. 

Krcr rrclpc booklet wiih 31 delightful rum 
drinks. W’ntc: Rum Booklet, l>epi. S.7, 666 
I ilih Avc.. Ne* York. N.Y. 10019. 

Daiiiuiri Mix U diMributed b> VVilbur-r.llix 
Co., Inc.. New Yoik and Los Angeles. 


Most professionals 
will tell you they use the 
Nikon F because of the 
ease and speed with 
which it handles. 

(They give other reasons, too.) 

NIKON F world’s finest 35mm reflex. At your Nikon dealer, or write Dept.S!-8N 

NIKON INC. Ill FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3. NEW YORK Subsidiary oi Ehrerueich Ptiolo-Optical Industries. Inc. 
Sec the Nikon World's Fan Eihibil Japan Pavilion 





All he asks is time — say 21 years. 
That's why we keep insurance costs low. 


When he reaches 21, he can take 
care of himself. Until then he 
depends on you. But if you're not 
here, what about the years be- 
tween? Our Income Protection 
policy provides a low-cost answer. 
At age 30 it takes only $16.80 a 
month to buy the $56,400 of insur- 
ance it requires to assure your 
family $300 a month for those next 
21 years if something happens. 
How do you gel so much for so 
little? This is reducing term insur- 


ance. You pay only for protection, 
and the amount of insurance 
decreases as the years pass. But 
suppose your need for protection 
doesn't decrease? One option in 
this policy permits you to restore 
the benefit to the original amount 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE 

OF CkUmUi. 


at the end of five years. Another 
option lets you freeze your insur- 
ance at a fixed amount. A third 
option lets you add the savings and 
retirement features you'll want in 
your insurance some day. And we 
guarantee you can exercise these 
rights without a medical examina- 
tion. Call an Occidental office 
about Income Protection, the low- 
cost policy with the options. Or 
write us at Occidental Center, Los 
Angeles, California 90054. 


Sports 
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THREE 
ARMS 
REACH FOR 
FAME 


If ihe quarterback is first-rate, a professional football 
team can move through a season as easily as a river 
moves through a meadow. With no more than ade- 
quate aid from the rest of the team, the season will 
be a winning one. The three intent young, strong, arms 
shown here as they warmed up for last week's College 
AU-Star Game in Chicago are pro rookies who may 
one day be just that good. Indeed, the San Francis- 
co 49ers' George Mira, the Kansas City Chiefs' Pete 
Beathard and the Philadelphia Eagles' Jack Cancan- 
non were fiercely prominent among a bonus array of 
collegiate quarterbacks last year — a year, some scouts 
believe, that produced more can't-miss passers than 
ever before. For three years Miami's Mira. 5 feet 11. 
190. kept his fans standing as he desperately ran left 
and threw right, ran right and threw left, and some- 
times just ran until everyone gasped for relief. More 
calmly and with more help. Southern California's Beat- 
hard. 6 feet 1. 200. led the Trojans to the 1962 nation- 
al championship and hit four touchdowns in one Rose 
Bow! game. Bigger still at 6 feet 3. 200. Concannon 
was a deadly sprint-out thrower who. almost single- 
handedly, brought Boston College back to major status. 

CONTINUES 
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Two o( three AU-Star Game tjuarterbaeks are NFL-bound: 
George Mira (left) to 49era and Jack Concannon (above) 
to Eagtea. Pete Beathard (below) goes to Chiefs In AFL 






For three weeks before their game against the NFL 
Champion Chicago Bears, the trio of rookies — Mira, 
Beathard and Concannon — worked under AH-Star 
Coach Otto Graham, once a gifted pro quarterback 
himself and an honest appraiser of collegiate talent. 
Each player. Graham said, has problems to overcome 
along the always-harsh path to professional stardom. 
"Mira is quick." said Otto, "and a forceful leader. He 
has the best field vision of the three, primarily be- 
cause he had to scramble so much at Miami. He has 
a strong arm and confidence. Of the three, he's best 
equipped to step in and play right now. but he's short 
and wi/i have troub/e seeing over the big iinenren. A iso, 
the way he flies off in all directions, he could get hurt. " 
Of Beathard. Graham said, "Pete's going to be a good 
one, too, but it will take longer. He's never thrown 
from the pocket. He's not a fiery leader, but he's strong, 
can throw deep and he works." Concannon looked 
to Graham more like a halfback — "a boy with fine, 
deceptive speed, but a slow delivery." Beathard start- 
ed against the Bears and passed surprisingly well from 
his strange drop-back position. Mira came on and did 
even better darting about in his familiar fashion. Con- 
cannon was not really tested. Aside from their loss 
to the Bears — the score kvas 28 to 17 — the thing all 
three quarterbacks have most in common is money: 
combined contracts totaling dose to S27S.00Q. Miss- 
ing at Chicago, however, was the highest paid rookie 
passer of them all. Baylor's Don TrulKsee next page). 


L3te All-Star drive against Bears finds Beathard (No. 1!) later- 
aling wide to Mira, who passed and ran from surprise formation. 

Dropping back. Mira is scanning the Bears ' secondary for a receiver. 
Best of night, though a blocker here, was Charley Taylor (No. 37). 
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THREE ARMS ■ "illimifil 


DON TRULL QUEUES UP AND COUNTS HIS MONEY 


by EDWIN SHRAKE 


O ne Sunday aflcrnoon Iasi autumn 
Houston OilcrOuartcrback George 
Blanda was bounced ofT the hard earth 
of Houston's Jeppesen Stadium by a 
blitzing iincbackcr and arose looking as 
if he heard music no one else could hear. 
At the bench. Houston Coach Pop Ivy 
beckoned to young Quarterback Jacky 
Lee. who snapped his chin strap and 
trotted onto the field to replace the stag- 
gering Blanda. Halfway to the huddle, 
Lee stopped. Blanda was angrily waving 
him away. Lee looked back to the bench. 
Ivy was waving him toward the huddle. 
As the home crowd waited and the tele- 
vision cameras came in tight on the scene. 
Lee stood between the bench and the 
huddle, between Ivy and Blanda. uncer- 
tain whose orders to take. Finally Lee de- 
cided George Blanda was the man who 
was running that team. Lee returned 
to the bench. Up in the press box former 
Oiler Coach Lou Rymkus Siiid. "If I 
was still the coach I'd go out there and 
punch Blanda in the nose." Down at the 
bench Ivy sat in silence with his own 
thoughts, and Lee disgustedly squatted 
down for another afternoon of watching 
Cicorge Blanda play quarterback. 

Pop Ivy is now a scout for the New 
York Giants. The latest Oiler coach, the 
fourth in live seasons, is Sam Baugh, 
the man Ivy hired as an assistant less 
than a month before Ivy was fired on 
June I. But George Blanda is back to 
run the team again, and Jacky Lee is back 
to wait for Blanda to get out of the 
way. And, when training camp opened 
last month, into that strained situation 
stepped yet another quarterback— rook- 
ie Don Trull (.we corer), who set three 
NCAA passing records at Baylor and 
arrived in Houston with a fat contract, 
high hopes and a good deal of patience. 
He will need all he can find of the lat- 
ter because he might be standing in 
line for a while, Lee. who has the best 
throwing arm in the American Football 
League, has already been in line for four 
years while the Oilers won three Eastern 
Division and two league championships 
on the craft and experience of the 37- 
ycar-old Blanda. 

If the prospect of sitting around for 


a few years bothers Trull, he does not 
admit it. Sitting around for a few years 
is the apprenticeship nearly all rookie 
quarterbacks must endure to learn a 
game that is different from the one they 
played in college. Trull has even less 
chance than the other three top rookie 
quarterbacks {pre\ioiis page.t) of becom- 
ing a starter immediately, despite the 
fact that he threw a touchdown pass in 
an exhibition game against the Patriots 
last Sunday. Nobody else has hoih a 
Blanda and a Lee ahead of him. 

But Trull is not discouraged. He found 
himself in a similar situation once be- 
fore at Baylor, and he came out of it 
an AII-.Amcrica. 

In Trull's sophomore year the two 
quarterbacks were Ron Stanley and 
Bobby Ply. Both were so good that Bay- 
lor Coach John Bridgers could not de- 
cide which one to start. Stanley and I’ly 
were as jealous rivals as Blanda and 
Lee. But when Ply got hurt and Stanley 
flopped against Texas.Trull took over in 
the seventh game and was the hero of 
Baylor's Gotham Bowl win over Utah 
State. Me became the NCA.A's leading 
passer for the next two years. Trull has 
the intelligence, the leadership qualities 
and the determination to pull oiT such a 
trick for the Oilers if the circumstances 
should be right. The reservation— and it 
is a serious one — is the strength of his 
arm. Trull has yet to prove he can throw 
the deep pass that is so necessary for a 
winning pro quarterback. 

When he checked into the Houston 
training camp last month (Mira, Beat- 
hard and Concannon were practicing 
with the College All-Stars, but Trull had 
not been invited). Trull went quietly to 
work. He had a locker between Blanda 
and Lee, who do not go out of their 
way to speak to each other, and he was 
cooperative but embarrassed as a Hous- 
ton newspaper photographer posed him 
on top of a firctruck in a lire helmet as 
the man who could rescue the Oilers 
from a repeat of last year's 6~8 season. 
Blanda sat chewing a cigar in the sauna 
bath the Oilers have installed in their 
locker room. Lee, who in 1 960 came to 
the Oilers from Cincinnati with almost 


as impressive a record as Trull brought 
in 1964. ignored them both. 

"It doesn't worry me that the Oilers 
would go out and buy a high-priced guy 
like Trull." Lee said. “U makes sense to 
go out and get one of the best. Blanda 
obviously can't play a whole lot longer. 
Then it will be just me and Trull.” 

Lee docs not try to disguise the fact 
that it will be a happy day for him when 
Blanda goes — even though one story is 
that where Blanda may go is into the 
Oiler front office as head coach when 
Baugh's contract is up in December, l.ee 
and Blanda have an intensely competitive 
relationship. "Jack is a fine athlete.” 
sjiys Oiler Talent Scout John Breen, "but 
Blanda beats him at everything they play 
— ping-pong, gin rummy or golf. You 
know why? Jack tries so hard he loses 
something, his poise or his cool or what- 
ever you call it. It's not there because 
George is around." 

Frustrated over his inaction, Lee 
considered playing out his option at the 
finish of the 1962 season. He was then 
making SI6.000 per year. He intended 
to hold out for S21.000 but instead vvas 
offered a three-year contract for S25.000 
per year and signed as fast as he could 
find a pen. At that price, Lee thought 
he was bound to play. But Lee played 
less than ever in 1963. F.ven when Blanda 
injured a knee. Pop Ivy gave Blanda a 
crutch by installing a spread formation 
to protect him rather than go with Lee. 

"I went to Ivy,” Lee said bitterly, 
"and told him to hire a rank second- 
rater for a measly $15,000 and let him 
stand around behind Blanda if that's all 
they wanted a quarterback for. Ivy told 
me he would like to play me. but he had 
to win, and if he lost it was going to be 
with Blanda. not with me. What little 1 
was in there, people criticized me for 
throwing the bomb too much. Well, 
when I got in we usually needed four 
touchdowns in half a quarter. Did they 

, „num,rj 

Couch Sam Baugh stands behind his three 
QvarterbacAs (left to right'): rookie Don TruH, 
veteran George Blar\da. middleman Jacky Lee. 
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expect me to use the running g;inie. throw 
short, set up first downs?*’ 

One factor that was— and is — against 
Lee and against the novitiate. Trull, is 
that the Oiler veterans are almost solid- 
ly for Blanda. who was API. Player of 
the Year in 1961 when he threw’ 36 touch- 
down passes. The Oilers put the blame 
for lilanda'scomparativc failure last sea- 
son on poor pass blocking and sloppy 
running of patterns rather than on 
Blanda himself. “Our linemen were con- 
fused about calling their blocking as- 
signments. and the other teams caught 
on in a hurry and red-dogged the hell out 
of George.’* said one player. “But when 
Lee came in, we just couldn't make our- 
selves want to go for him. He couldn't 
get us in a group and lead us across the 
street. He’s cocky, like he wants us to 
think he’s the man but deep inside he 
knows he’s really not. But there’s no 
doubt he has a great arm. Maybe when 
George is gone we can make ourselves 
play for Lee — for our own good. We’ll 
just have to wail and see about Trull.’’ 

Blanda is prepared to wait and sec 
about Trull — especially if Blanda should 
become the Oiler coach— but at the mo- 
ment Blanda has no intention of sur- 
rendering his quarterback job. Blanda 
has been employed in pro football for 
so long that in 1950, while playing 
linebacker for the Chicago Bears, he in- 
tercepted one of the passes thrown by 
his current coach. Sam Baugh, who did 
not retire until Blanda’s fourth year in 
the game. “It was the proudest time of 
my football career when 1 intercepted 
that Baugh pass." said Blanda. “1 was a 
190-pound flash then. Played linebacker, 
cornerback. safety. Played anywhere. Yes 
sir, a real 190-pound flash." 

“Blanda looks like a guard now," said 
Baugh as the Oilers assembled on the 
S2.5 million. 6'/i-acre hunk of real estate 
they use for a practice field. OtT to the 
south rose a portent of the future, the 
new’ Harris County Domed Stadium (SI. 
Aug. 10), its dome looking like waffled 
foil in the sunlight. The Oilers and the 
Houston Colt .45s baseball team w ill play 
under the dome next year. To the south- 
west were the light towers of the more- 
or-less temporary Colt Stadium. To the 
northwest stood the 18-story Shamri.>ck 
Hilton Hotel. To the north, beyond the 
Towers Hotel and the APC Building 
which houses the offices of Oiler Owner 
Bud Adams, were the walls and lights 
of Rice Stadium in which the Oilers are 


forbidden to play. Surrounded by those 
symbols of sport, Baugh, the first top 
pro quarterback, rehearsed Blanda, a 
fairly successful one, and Lee and Trull, 
cither of whom could become one of the 
next top pro quarterbacks. In those four 
men arc represented at least 30 years 
of the game of pro football. But rather 
than get philosophical about it. Baugh 
turned his attention to what concerns 
him more urgently: W'ho is the quarter- 
back of this day and hour? 

“I'm sure gonna keep all three of 
them." Baugh said. “And I have to go 
with Blanda until somebody beats him 
out. But in the exhibition games I'll play 
Lee and Trull more than Blanda- The 
way for Trull to learn is to shove him in 
the game and let him make his own mis- 
takes, and then if he is any good he w ill 
learn. On the bench you see mistakes but 
you don’t learn until you’re in the thick 
of it. That’s where you learn to evade 
the rush, to get the ball off, to use pat- 
terns that will take advantage of what 
some linebacker is doing. The only way 
to improve a young quarterback is to 
stick him in the game even if he gets you 
killed. He'll learn more in two years of 
playing than he will in four years on the 
bench, if the fans can stand it. 

“1 like Trull." Baugh said. “He’s 
smart, quick to learn, has good action 
getting away from the center. His only 
flaw is inexperience. I think his arm is 
strong enough." 


I f the arm is not strong enough, the 
Oilers have wasted considerable time 
and money. Houston drafted Trull as a 
future after the 1962 season, as did the 
Baltimore C olts of the National Foot- 
ball League. General Manager Don Kel- 
leii of the Colts made several courting 
visits to Trull — whose college coach, 
Bridgers. was once on the Baltimore sialT 
— but the Colu did not ever come close 
to winning Trull’s affection. 

For one thing. Texas athletes like to 
stay at home if the money is anywhere 
near equal, and the Colts did not pro- 
gress far enough to talk money with 
Trull, For another thing. Baltimore has 
Johnny Unitas. 

“Uniias was the big reason 1 wasn’t 
very interested in Baltimore," said Trull. 
“When Baltimore asked me how much it 
would take to get me there, I said nev- 
er mind. My playing possibilities in 
Houston might not look good, but think 


how they would look in Baltimore." 

Bud Adams, w ho could moderately be 
described as flamboyant, invited Trull 
into his underground office in Houston 
during the contract discussions. After 
Trull was properly awed by the black 
mahogany desk, the fountain, the llama- 
skin rug. the planter boxes of white grav- 
el and Adams’ life story inscribed on the 
wall in Cherokee (with ice longs also 
painted there, for Adams’ father was an 
iceman before gelling into the oil busi- 
ness). Adams offered Trull a Lincoln 
Continental. 

“What would I do with a Lincoln 
Continental ?" said Trull. “That's not my 
kind of car. I only have one suit of 
clothes." 

They settled for a Thunderbird. But 
more important was the 525,000 bonus. 
Because Trull had passed Baylor to a 
Bluebonnet Bowl win over I.SU on De- 
cember 21 and had thus become eligible 
to sign before the January 1 bowl games, 
the bonus could be paid in the tax year 
of 1 963 at a large saving for its recipient. 
Part of the money went into sltxks, but 
part of it went for the dow n payment on 
a S30.000 four-bedroom home in the 
Maplewood South section of Houston. 
A skeptical mortgage-loan man visited 
the Oilers to be sure rookie quarterbacks 
really make enough money to qualify for 
a loan. In Trull's case, they do. 

Big rookie contract.s are a morale 
problem for pro football teams and a 
source of some often brutal kidding for 
those who get the contracts. “They’ve 
kidded me a lot." said 1 rult, “but I don't 
think any of it has been sour. 1 sure hope 
it hasn’t." 

Trull is the sort who takes kidding 
easily and responds by laughing. In a 
huddle at Baylor a teammate looked up 
at Trull and said, “With all those teeth 
in that wide mouth you look like an al- 
ligator coming out of the swamp." After 
that. Trull was called “Gator." a nick- 
name he still carries and grins about. 

But Trull is not so amused by those 
who doubt his arm. “At Baylor we never 
went for the long ball." Trull said. “Most 
teams played us deep anyhow, .so we 
went for the short ones, used finesse, set 
’em up. 1 1 will take work, but I can throw 
deep." 

Former Baylor End James Ingram, 
also an Oiler rookie, agrees. “I believe 
Don can throw the long ball if he works 
on it," said Ingram. “We used the long 
ball at Baylor only as a threat, and Don 
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hil Lawrence Elkins (who set an NCAA 
record last season by catching 70 passes) 
once for 70 yards." Talent Scout Breen, 
who recommended Trull, said, "The day 
of the bomb is over. In the early years of 
the league [the AFL], you could throw 
the bomb for easy .scores because our de- 
fensive backs weren't so good- Now you 
can’t. You need it now as a reserve weap- 
on. and Trull is adequate at it." 

An advantage Trull does have to off- 
set the period it will take to strengthen 
his arm is that he was trained in college 
us a drop-back, pocket passer of the type 
the pros favor. Mira. Beathard and Con- 
cannon were not, and while some ob- 
servers think the pros may swing more 
toward roll-out passers eventually, it is 
still the pocket thrower who is winning. 
Trull walks as if he has pebbles in his 
shoes, but he has the ability to run 


if the Oilers' blocking pocket collapses. 

That is an ability Blanda no longer 
has. Blanda is a tough leader and is a 
good thrower of the long ball, but he 
docs not have the legs to run out of trou- 
ble and tends to throw interceptions (67 
in the past two seasons) when under a 
thundering rush, l.ec is excellent at the 
long ball and has the arm to rocket a 
pass 35 to 40 yards on a flat trajectory, 
an arm that has caused several other 
AFL clubs. Denver in particular, to try 
desperately to trade for him. "Lee is the 
best quarterback m our league and the 
best back-up quarterback in the game." 
said Denver Coach Jack Faulkner. But 
Lee does not vet have the confidence of 
his teammates and may never get it while 
Blanda is around. 

"I might play another two or three 
years,” Blanda said. "I get along all right 


w ith Lee. It's just that some guys are af- 
fable and some aren't. Me. I’m never 
mad at anybody. I don't know anything 
about Trull. I'm sure he must be good or 
they wouldn't have signed him." 

The debates and (he curiosity about 
Trull are liable to continue for some 
years. After the Coaches' All-America 
Game in BuflTalo in June, one of Trull’s 
receivers s;ud. "1 think if a guy is going 
to hold up a pro club for SIOO.OOO his 
receivers shouldn't have to field ground- 
ers all night." But another of Trull's re- 
ceivers said. "I think if Trull had played 
the whole game we would have won." 
Oiler fans arc the ones who will carry on 
with such conversations, liven when the 
tiiuiio a muiio between Blanda and Lee is 
concluded, Trull probably will merely 
move up another place in line. At his 
salar>. there are worse jobs. end 
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STARS THAT SHINE 
WITH TOKYO GOLD 


The U.S. can usually win in Star boats, but this year its sailing virtuosos 
have been deployed through other Olympic classes by HUGH WHALL 


W ho won?” yelled Malin Burnham, 
the skipper of Star b<ial No. 4749 as 
he headed into the dock at Chicago’s 
Jackson Park Yacht Club after the last 
race. ‘We don't know yet," the crowd 
on the dock screamed back at him. "Wo 
think you did.” 

"Who won?" hollered Gary Comer at 
another group as he guided his Star No. 
48K7 toward the beach. Once again the 
response was indefinite. "They say it may 
have been you." yelled the crowd. But 
when the ct>mplex Olympic scores that 
delve deep into logarithms to find the 
best sailor afloat were all tallied up. nei- 
ther Burnham nor Comer proved the 
winner. That honor went to a quiet, 
systematic sailor named Richard Stearns, 
who had crossed the line behind 12 other 
boats In the last race. He was already 
gloomily loading his boat on its trail- 
er. feeling like a beaten man. when a 
sweating official ran up. race results 
in hand. "Congratulations, Dick." he 
panted. "You won." "Wow." said 
Stearns, glancing in unbelief at the score 
sheet that revealed he had led the fleet 
by a mere 21 points in several thoustind. 
"that was close." 

Close indeed. But the cliffhangcr finish 
of the final Star class trials last week was 
characteristic of the all-out effort the 
U.S. yachtsmen have been putting into 
their 1964 Olympic push for more than 
a year. The Star class is only one of 
five Olympic classes, but it is the only 
one in which the U.S. has won more 
than two gold medalsover the years. This 
year, however, the Olympic Committee, 
aided and goaded by an organization 
known as the U.S. International S;iiling 
Assix'iation. is determined to pan out 


the gold in all the classes. Toward that 
end it has put togciheran unoflicial mas- 
ter plan under which strong classes like 
the Stars and the 5.5s have been drained 
of stsme of their surplus to lend new 
strength to such weaker classes a.s the 
Dragons, l inns and Plying Dutchmen. 

Sailmaker Lowell North, who is one 
of the best Star class sailors in the world, 
for example, was not there in Chicago 
last week. Me had instead been "en- 
couraged" drafted) by the USISA 
to lend his enormous talents to the Drag- 
on class, in which the American entry 
finished a dismal 10th at Rome in I960. 
North took the hint, had a brand-new 
Dragon built, turned up with it at the 
Long Beach. Calif. Dragon trials a 
month ago. found it didn't meet the class 
rules, borrowed another boat and went 
out to win five of the seven races in the 
final trials. 



Winner Stearns makes a fmat adjustment. 



Another U.S. class that badly needed 
a transfusion of talent to bring it up to 
par with the Kuropcans is the Plying 
Dutchmen. These are slim, swift planing 
boats whose crewmen must swing out- 
board like circus performers on a trape/c 
to give them stability. Up to a year ago 
midwestern boatbuilder Buddy Melges, 
who three times won the North Ameri- 
can sailing championship, cared only for 
the blunt-endcd. slippery scows that he 
builds and races and for the iceboats he 
sails in winter on Wisconsin's frozen 
lakes. But a hint from the Olympic Com- 
mittee sent Buddy into the strange F'D's 
with a vengeance that paid good divi- 
dends when he finally got to the class 
Olympic trials off Sandy Hook a month 
ago. All last year Melges practiced in the 
new boat. He sailed all fall and spring 
in every race he could, and even relin- 
quished his iceboat in the winter if there 
was enough open water to launch the 
PD. The result was a brilliant win at 
the Olympic trials and another potential 
gold medal for the U.S. 

Meanwhile, despite their donations of 
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Dick Stearns (Sail No. *$4l) leads his rivals Gary Comer(4i$7) and Matin Burnham (4749) to a windward mark in Chicago's Star class trials. 


blood, ihc strong LI.S. classes looked 
stronger than ever. Among the 66 sail- 
ors who turned up in Chicago last week 
to compete for the right to represent the 
U.S. in Stars. Dick Stearns was but one 
of seven former world champions, and 
nearly every other skipper was cither a 
national or local champ. As Paul Smart, 
the president of the Star Class Associa- 
tion. said, “It was as fine a collection of 
talent as anyone had seen anywhere." 
The closeness of the competition was at- 
tested to by the fact that Stearns himself 
managed to finish first in only one of 
the seven races. His overall victory was 
the result of sailing so consistently ex- 
pert that not even two wins by current 
World Champion Joe Duplin could put 
him out of the running. 

Stearns did slip badly in one race, but 
fortunately the Olympic scoring system 
permits each skipper to throw the results 
of his worst race right out of the score 
sheet. Stearns's lapse took place in the 
fourth race. It was on Wednesday, and 
the surface of Lake Michigan had been 
chopped into a fine mess by the kind of 


breeze that suits Stearns to a T. "I hope 
it blows like a purple S.O.IL." he had 
said the night before. But on race day 
his good luck was countered by surpris- 
ing bad judgment. For one thing. Sail- 
maker Stearns had put on the wrong 
main, an extra-flat sail that didn't suit 
the conditions. For another, he got 
caught on the wrong end of a wind shift, 
and by the time the race ended he was 
tucked far back into the fleet in 22nd 
place. That used up his permitted bad 
race, and from then on he seemingly had 
no choice but to do well. In the fifth race 
he sailed through the fleet and got a 
third. In the sixth he took a first and 
came ashore waving a little green lizard 
some rivals had given him during the 
Western Hemisphere Championships in 
New Orleans last April. "Actually.” Dick 
explained later, "they gave it to me hop- 
ing it would serve as a hex." But the hex 
hexed the hexers. .Stearns won the cham- 
pionships. and ever since he has carried 
the lizard aboard his boat. 

The lizard's hex seemed to be working 
both ways at Chicago, and on the last 


day of racing, when Stearns finished 
13th. it obviously was against him. 
But not enough to hurt. That 13th place 
just sufficed to give him the narrow 
win that tagged him for Tokyo. Ac- 
tually, the committee didn't have to 
pick Stearns. Under Olympic sailing 
rules, it can pick anyone it wants regard- 
less of who wins the so-called final tri- 
als. Thus, the man it picked to join 
Stearns as alternate was neither of the 
men he had beaten so closely. It was 
James (Ding) Schoonmaker. a man who 
finished behind them all but-^morc im- 
portantly — a man who could, if neces- 
sary. step into either a Finn or a Flying 
Dutchman and sail it skillfully. This, 
too. is part of the committee's master 
plan to have the strongest possible sail- 
ing task force in Tokyo. When the final 
trials are completed next month, the 
U.S. contingent will include skippers 
like Lowell North, Dick Stearns and 
Buddy Mclges who not only can sail but 
who are skilled enough in the nauti- 
cal arts to cut sails and even build new 
boats if nccc<ysary. kno 



For U years Rocky Bridges played {more or Jess) for seven major league 
teams and he always got more laughs than hits. This summer he is making 
his managerial debut with the San Jose Bees. Rocky says he h’a.s sent down 
to learn the pitfalls of managing, but he u’<7^ all ready with a quick alibi: 


7 MANAGED GOOD, BUT BOY 


DID THEY 
PLAYBAD’ 

by GILBERT ROGIM 


MANAGER ROCKY BRIDGES of ihc San JOSC 
Bees, a great chaw of tobacco giving his face 
the perimeter orpopeye's. fearlessly contem- 
plates putting someone in as a pinch runner. 


T o begin with," says Rocky Bridges, 
the manager of the San Jose Bees, 
'Tm a handsome, debonair, easygoing 
six-footer, Anyway, that's what 1 toid 
them at the Braille Institute. As you can 
see. I'm really a five-foot-cight-and-a- 
halfcr and 1 weigh 190, but what you 
may not know is that my weight is very 
mobile— it's all moved around in front 
of me." 

This is Rocky's first year as a man- 
ager, but he has come prepared, for he 
is one of the best stand-up comics in 
the history of baseball. 'Tm back in the 
California League, where I started my 
slump." he says. ‘Tm the only man in 
the history of the game who began his 
career in a slump and stayed in it. I 
could play here as well as manage, but 
1 have no guts. In 1947 I hit .183 for 
Santa Barbara and I'll be damned if I'll 
try again. I always wanted to be a base- 
ball player. Now that I’ve quit playing. 
I still entertain that idea." 

No man ever had a greater love for 
the game of baseball than Rocky Bridges. 
He considered it a privilege just to sit 
on the bench in the big leagues, which 
is a good thing because that was his 
usual fKisition. “It was like being a little 
boy forever." he says. “I got a big 
charge just out of seeing Ted Williams 
hit. Once in a while they let me try to 
field some of them, which sort of dimmed 
my enthusiasm." Rocky's glove was 
mightier than his bat. but he could al- 
ways handle a one-liner better than a 
line drive. 

Rocky played (more or less) in the 
majors for 1 1 years and coached for two 
more. All told, he was on seven different 
teams: Brooklyn (1951-52). Cincinnati 
(1953-57), Washington (1957-58). De- 


troit (1959-60). Cleveland (1960), St. 
Louis ( 1 960) and the Los Angeles Angels 
(l%l-63).‘Tvchad more numbers on my 
back than a bingo board," says Rocky. 
“My w ife had to write to me care of Ford 
Frick. He was the only one who knew 
where 1 was. It’s a good thing 1 stayed 
in Cincinnati for four years — it took me 
that long to learn how to spell it." 

RtKky was a shortstop and second 
baseman by trade, a third baseman out 
of desperation and a left fielder for a 
third of an inning. “If I did anything 
funny on the ball field it was strictly 
accidental." he says. “Like the way I 
played third. Some people thought it 
was hilarious, but 1 was on the level all 
the time. When Charlie Dressen asked 
me if I could play third. I said. 'Hell, 
yes. I'll mow your lawn for you if you 
like. 1 want to stay up here.' " 

Rocky endured in the majors because 
of his enthusiasm, his versatility and his 
hustle. “If 1 told him to go up and get 
hit on the head," Birdie Tebbcits once 
said, “he'd do it." For the most part. 
Rocky was a utility man. cheerfully ac- 
cepting bit parts as a pinch runner or 
late-inning defensive replacement. For 
instance, in 1956 he appeared in 71 
games but had only 19 at bats. And 
hustle, he says, “is not running out of 
the dugout, as some of my troops at 
San Jose think." 

Rocky’s best year was 1958, when 
he was chosen for the All-Star team. “I 
was hitting .307 at the break," Rocky 
recalls, “but then 1 checked out Frank 
Lary's fast ball on my jaw , The trouble 
with having a wired jaw is that you can 
never tell when you're sleepy — you can't 
yawn." Rocky didn't play in the All-Star 
Came.nor did he play in the 1952 World 
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Series, when he was with the Dodgers. 
■'Tve been a paid spectator at some 
prctl> interesting events.” he siys. “and 
l\c always had a good seal. I guess 
they ligured there was no point in carry- 
ing a good thing too far." 

Rwky has a .247 lifetime average and 
hit 16 home runs during his career. In 
fact, about his only statistical distinction 
is that he started triple plays in both 
leagues. ■'There used to be a rule against 
hitting me or walking me." Rt>cky siiys. 
■'They had a lot going for them if 1 
swung. I never ligured myself an out 
man— 1 always swung, let it go wherever 
It wanted. Like I tell my troops, swing 
the bat. You never know what might 
happen. Ivvo might get together." In 
1%I. after hitting his first homer in two 
seasons. Rocky s;iid; '•rm still behind 
Babe Ruth's record, but I've been sick, 
it really wasn't very dramatic. No little 
boy in the hospital asked me to hit one. 

I didn't promise it to my kid for his 
birthday, and my wife will be loo shirked 
to appreciate it. I hit it for me." 

.Ml of which adds up to the kind of 
record that leads a man whose life is 
baseball back to the C alifornia Leagues 
of the world, and Rocky is not crying in 
his Lucky Lager. He wasasked the other 
day whether he thought he had reached 
his full potential as a baseball player. “I 
might have gone beyond it." he said. 

Rocky finds that the league has 
changed a shade since he compiled an 
.S84 lidding aveiage in games for 
Santa Barbara before being pul out of 
his misery with a broken leg. "Reno 
wasn't in it." Rocky s.iys. "'rhat helped, 
riie last lime the Bees were in Reno. I 
lost the bus and two oullieldcrs. but I 
won a shortstop and a bat." 

The bus is leased from the Santa Cruz 
Transit C ompany. "It's not a brand-new 
bus." sitys Jack Quinn, general manager 
and president of the Bees, "but it's not 
an antique, 1 don't want to put any lau- 
rels in my pixrket. but it's as good as any 
bus in the league." 

"The bus isn't air conditioned." says 
Rf'cky. "It is if you open the window. 
Hvery so often we have to tell the driver 
to throw another log on the air condi- 
tioner. \\e lake a lot of interesting trips 
in our bus. Reno to Bakersfield— that's 
10 hours. Wc stay at a lot of interesting 
hotels, too. In one hotel lobby they have 
an artificial plant. Now. it wasn't always 
artificial. It's just that it's been there 
since the Stone Age. In another hotel 


they have television sets which only re- 
ceive vertical lines. \Sc play in some in- 
teresting ball parks, loo. In one — well. 

] don't want to s;iy the mound's high, 
but when I pitch batting practice I got to 
chew gum. 

"There are three things the average 
man thinks he can do better than any- 
body else.'' siiys Rocky Bridges, "build 
a fire, run a hotel and manage a base- 
ball team." Managing in the California 
League is something else, however. 

"In one game." Rocky recalls, "there 
is a man on lirst, one out and my pitch- 
er is up. 'if you don't hunt him over on 
the first pilch.' 1 tell him. 'hit-and-run 
on the second.' He misses the bunt, takes 
the nc\t pitch and the guy's thrown out. 
How can you blow a sign when I told it 
to you?' I ask him. ■Well,' he says. 'I for- 
got.' Lour days later there's a man on 
lirst. one out and my pitcher is up. Dif- 
ferent pitcher. 'If you don't bunt him 
over on the first pitch.' 1 tell him, ‘hit- 
and-run on the second.’ He misses the 
bunt, takes the next pitch and the guy's 
thrown out. 'How can you blow a sign 
when I told it to you?' 1 ask him. 'Well.' 
he says. '1 forgot.' Now. some guys 
might gel teed olT at that, but it halfway 
struck me as kind of funny. Lor the life 
of me. I couldn't see how they could do 
it twice within a week." 

RcK'ky manages the Bees from the 
third-base coach's box. "1 pick one of 
the older guys on the club, 22 or 23 — one 
thing that bothers me about this job is 
that I might come down with the croup 
— and put him on lirst base. I don't think 
anyone listens to him. I try to dream up 
strategy and things on third— like please 
hit the ball. The first game I managed 
good, but boy did they play bad. 

"'t'ou got to treat the troops as pros 
hut in the back of your mind remember 
they're no\ iecs. They do things you prob- 
ably did and forgot. Of course, some of 
them it's safer to tell to go out and gel 
an honest job. The other day my left 
llcldcr saw some guys rob a liquor store 
near the ball park and chased them until 
he got their license number. Afterwards, 
he told me that he'd always wanted to 
be a cop. ’Don't give up hope.' I Siiid.” 

Rocky is an admirably patient and 
gentle manager. "I always said I’d nev- 
er forget 1 was a player if I became a 
manager, but I wanted to see if 1 would. 
How many times you hear of a manager 
keeping the guys silling in front of their 
lockers for an hour after the ball game? 



BASKETBALL STAR COTTON NASH. WHO IS 


That's an insult to their intelligence. I 
can't see bringing out the tanibourine 
and jumping up and down, either. You 
can be a good guy and still have their re- 
spect. Of course, if they start to goof olf 
they can Isc handled in a dilTcrenl way." 

"1 know when Rwk's mad at me." 
says Lon Morton, a San Jose pitcher, 
now /lorx ill' nHuhat with a sore arm. 
"He puls his arm around I. on Morton 
and says. ‘I'm mad at you.' " Morion 
alternately fascinates and exasperates 
Riveky. "'Ihcrc's a questionnaire all 
the players have to fill out," Rocky says. 
“One of the questions is what is your 
ambition, Every player but Morton put 
down ‘big-lcaguc ballplayer.' Morion 
wrote. 'Hall of Lame.' Then there's Bc- 
ra/a,jiiy lel'i-handed pitcher who can 
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NOW PLAYING FIRST. POSES WITH ROCKY 


also throw right, and Colton Nash, the 
big Kcimicky basketball star I got on 
first. Nash could be an interesting indi- 
Mduul. I'm small, but I still like the big 
ones. Nash offers an interesting target 
for some of my infieklers, Some of nn 
infieldcrs make interesting throws. It 
makes it scry interesting, but then I was 
sent down here to learn the pitfalls of 
managing- - not winning." 

Kooky Bridges was born in Refugio. 
Tevas on August 7. 1927 under the name 
of F.vcrctl l-uMar Bridges Jr. When he 
was one. his maternal grandparents took 
him to Long Beach. Calif, where he 
has lived ever since. Rocky never learned 
to swim, however. "My uncle dumped 
me in the ocean when I was ft." he 
savs. "1 think I walked back underneath 


the water. I know I didn't walk on top." 
But then Bridges has always been a pro- 
digious walker. He did not own a car 
until he got married. The day ho signed 
withlhc Dodgers he had previously signed 
with the Yankees, but walking home he 
thought It over and tore up the Yankee 
contract. He then took a bus to the 
Dodger .scout's house and walked all the 
way home with that contract intact 
a total of four miles. 

Rocky has always had to scullle. 
"When I was a kid." he says. "I sold 
new.spapcrs. delivered them, stole them." 
Fven vs hen he was a big-leagiicr. he was 
still making it the hard way. He worked 
winters for a foundry pouring centrifu- 
gal die castings, for Bortixo cleaning out 
furnaces and sacking soap, and for a 
pipeline outfit. "1 drove a Mexican die- 
sel." he says, "that's-a whcclbarrov\, 1 
was on a jackhammer, ) dug holes. It 
not only kept mo in shape hut. more 
important, it kept me in money." Since 
he has been with Los Angeles (the Bees 
have a working agreement with the An- 
gels) life has been sweeter. Last winter, 
for instance. Rocky worked for Oscar 
(iregory. a Paramount. Calif Chevrolet 
dealer. “1 do lip fiappers [luncheon and 
banquet speeches]." he says. ‘‘I'm very 
big with the Flks." 

Rocky is married to the former Mary 
Alway. "We're just likeeverybodyelse," 
he says. "cat. dog. four kids and debts. 

I used to lead the league in windows 
[the envelopes that bills come in]." His 
children arc; Melinda. 1 1. Lance. 9, Cory. 
6 and a baby. John Roland. Rocky can- 
not recall where the name Lance came 
from. "I don't remember a bar by that 
name." he siiys. "I married my wife on 
her birthday to cut down on expenses. 
One kid was born on December .10 so 1 
could claim the deduction. We're a fam- 
ily of conveniences." 

Rocky is not handy around the house. 
"I couldn't fix a track meet." he says. 
He does like to cook, however. He car- 
ries a recipe for veal parmigiana in his 
wallet that he clipped from a home mag- 
azine. Rocky's major diversion is golf 
"I play at it." he says. "1 know that peo- 
ple who have seen me out on the course 
find it mighty hard to believe that golfs 
my hobby. Actually, it's not a hobby. 
It's an ordeal- I'd do much belter if 
they'd build golf courses in a circle. You 
sec. 1 have this slice, . . ." 

This season RiKky Bridges is living 
alone at a Holiday Inn m Sunnyvale. 1 1 


miles from the Bees' ball park. "It's a 
more lonely life than I'm used to." he 
says, "’t'ou can’t run around with the 
troops, and I miss my wife and kids, I 
write her. but she says I put more on the 
envelope than in the letter." Rwky sits 
by the motel poo! with the papers until 
Larry K.laus. the team trainer, comes by 
to pick him up. In the majors. Rocky 
was always the first one in the clubhouse. 
He's still an early bird, gelling to the 
park at 3 for an 8 p.m. game- "Rocky's 
lost away from a ball park." says Klaus. 

At Municipal Stadium. Rocky puls on 
a pair of shorts and shower clogs, sticks 
a chaw of Beechnut in his cheek, sets up 
a chair in the sun behind third and reads 
Rftter Homes anil Cardens or House 
Beaiiii/id. His view is the oullicid fence, 
which is decorated with ads for Berli''^ 
Bail Bonds. Robbie's Wheel Service and 
the Moderne Drug Co., and beyond it 
the Santa Cruz Mountains. 

"1 started chewing in this league." 
Rocky says. "(Juy got me chewing to- 
bacco and smoking cigars the same 
night. I like a fat cigar. It's easier to 
chew. I used to have my trips measured 
by cigars, from Cincinnati to Long 
Beach was 40 cigars, It was 50 from 
Washington. I can’t chew much around 
the house I’m a closet ehewer. I always 
liked to chew when I played ball. When 
you slide head first, you're liable to swal- 
low a little juice, though. A lot of my 
troops be chewing lately, but not many 
be buying. 1 expect to get irate letters 
from their moms any day now. It's like a 
PT.-\ meeting when the moms come 
around. I always manage to think of 
something good to tell them their 
sons arc doing." The moms try to please 
Rt>cky. loo. One day he got a note from 
a mother thanking him for letting her 
son off to go to his sister's high school 
graduation. Accompanying the note was 
a gift-wrapped five-pack of cigars. 

One afternoon, as Rocky was climb- 
ing into his uniform. Al Couiis. an All- 
America second baseman from Los An- 
geles State, joined the team. 

"Here's our new stooge. I arry." said 
Rocky. 

"W hat si/c uniform you take?" asked 
Larry. 

"Thirty-two." said Coulls. 

"Wc got 38s and 40s." said Larry. 

"'tou'll never make it on this club," 
said Rocky. "We go by sizes." 

"Anyone we can option out wear a 
32?" asked Larry . 
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“Don't be surprised by the umpires, 
Coutts,” said Rocky. "I'm tired of com- 
plaining. What I'm really tired of is run- 
ning. I pick my spots now. When they’re 
close by. Another thing, you won't hear 
too much yelling out there. It's kind of 
a mutes' convention. As long as they 
play good, though. I don't care if they 
yell good.” 

“What time do I report here tomor- 
row?” asked Coutts. 

“Around 6.” said Rocky. “This is a 
kind of a do-it-yourself ball club.” 

“I don't have a sweat shirt." said 
Coutts. 

“Here, take one of mine," said Rocky, 
reaching in his locker. “1 hope you don't 
mind if it's a little damp." 

Jack Quinn, the general manager, 
came in. Jack is the son of John Quinn, 
the general manager of the Phillies, and 
Rocky says Jack's so thin he could tread 
water in a test tube. Jack came to San 
Jose in 1962, the lirst year the franchise 
had been active since 1958. Jack won the 
pennant, drew 62,000 and was named 
minor league executive of the year (low- 
er division) for performing these feats 
“in the shadow of Candlestick Park.” 
The Giants' park is only a 45-minuie 
drive up 101 from San Jose. (“We ought 
to advertise that there's good reception 
for all Giant games at Municipal Stadi- 
um.” says Rocky.) Carried away. Jack 
bought the franchise and sold 300 season 
tickets. (“He ought to have a saliva test,” 


BEES' BALANCE 

EXPENSES 

Ushers (3): S12a night 
Ticket takers (3): SI2 a night 
Ticket seller: S12 a night 
Scoreboard man: S4 a night 
PA announcer: S6a night 
Oflicial scorer: S7.50 a night 
Bat boys (2): S3 a night 
Special policemen (2): S2 an hour 
Bee Hive bartender: S4 a night 
Park rental, upkeep: S5,000 
Baseballs: SI.700 
Bats: S8CK) 

Bus and driver: 53,500 
Cleaning uniforms: 5850 
Hotels, meals on road: 57,000 
Insurance: 52,200 
Telephone: S500 
Secretary; SI.2(X) 

Legal and auditing: 5600 
League dues: 54,800 
Public relations man: $6.0(X) 


says Rocky.) The Bees finished seventh 
in 1963. and last winter Jack could only 
sell 204 season tickets to such San Jose 
concerns as The Nile Kap. Ann Darling 
Bowl. Unicorn Pizza. Mid City Magne- 
site and O'Brien’s Almadcn Liquors. By 
mid-season Jack Quinn always seems to 
be looking forlornly over his shoulder. 
He gets that way watching foul balls van- 
ish into the parking lot. “There goes an- 
other 51 .50,” he has been known to sigh 
many limes a night. Jack's baseball bill 
is SI.700 per annum (see boa:). 

“How'd you come out to the park, 
Coutts?” Jack asked. 

“Cab," said Coutts. 

“Slop by the office later and I'll reim- 
burse you for your cab fare,” Jack said. 
“Unless you want it in stock certificates,” 
he added hopefully. 

“No game Monday, Jack?” Rocky 
asked. 

“No.” 

“Roller derby?” 

“Monday night's usually the roller 
derby.” Jack explained. “It packs them 
in. No, Rock, it's an off night. The sta- 
dium's empty, but they're not used to 
us playing on Monday— or Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday. But Monday’s bad. Well, I 
better be off. 1 got to check the down- 
town ticket locations.” 

This was a joke. There arc no down- 
town ticket locations in San Jose. 

There was no balling practice that 


SHEET FOR 1963 

OHice supplies: S400 
Sign painters: 52,400 
Trainer: 52.200 
Towels and linen: 5350 
Printing: $2,000 
Tickets; 5580 

Bees' portion of salaries: $3,700* 
Clubhouse supplies: 5150 
Bee Hive liquor: $800 
Quinn's salary: 57,200 

TOTAL EXPENSES $60,300 
INCOME 

Season tickets (S70a chair): $21,000 
Fence and program advertising: 515,000 
Concession (25'’,' of gross): $7,500 
Special nights (3): 52,100 
Paid admissions: S14.(X>0 

TOTAL INCOME SSe.600 

* Angela provUe uniforms, pay 90% of 
leom salaries. Minimum salary is $275 
a month. 


night for the Bees or their opponents, 
the Modesto Colts, as the field was be- 
ing used first for a Pony League game 
and then fora Little League game. “You 
know what the Little League is?” Rocky 
said, watching the kids play. “Something 
to keep the parents off the street. I bet 
you don't know what's the first question 
Little Leaguers always ask me. ‘How 
much money do you make?’ ” 

After infield practice Rocky joined 
his troops for a supper of hot dogs and 
Cokes at a concession stand. Then the 
Bees went out and beat the Colts 18-0. 
The first man dressed was Vic LaRo.se, 
a utility infielder. Two nights before, 
when the Bees lost 1 -0. LaRosc had final- 
ly gotten into the game as a pinch runner 
in the bottom of the ninth but had been 
stranded on first. He was the first man 
dressed then, too. 

“He do get dressed remarkable quick,” 
Larry had said when LaRosc came in for 
his watch and wallet. 

“It's amazing." said Rocky. “Me ran 
all the way in from first.” 

"You belter lake a sail pill,” Larry 
told LaRosc. "You're bound to gel de- 
hydrated dressing so quick.” 

When he was dressed Rocky joined 
some of the fans, the two umpires and 
the Modesto manager in the Bee Hive. 
The Bee 1 1 ive Is a club for box-scat hold- 
ers which has been set up in an old train- 
er's room under the stands. Free whisky 
and beer arc served for an hour before 
and an hour after each game. 

“Eighteen to 0!” a fan said. “What 
happened. Rock?” 

“I don't know." said Rocky, "but I'm 
for it.” 

Someone spilled a beer on the floor 
and asked the bartender for a sponge. 

“Give me that sponge,” said Rocky. 
“I'm the manager here.” He bent down 
and mopped up the floor. 

An hour later. Larry was driving him 
back to the Holiday Inn. 

“1 haven't got it made yet.” said 
Rocky. "You know when you know you 
got it made? When you get your name 
in the crossword puzzles. But I've got- 
ten a big charge out of it. The troops 
don’t come to you asking advice about 
getting married when you’re coaching 
for the Big Club. I'm a white-knuckle 
artist when I fly. so 1 don't mind the bus. 
There's a good pinball machine in Mo- 
desto. too. I'm real lucky to be here. But. 
as Branch Rickey said. 'Luck is the resi- 
due of design.' ” END 
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Stiirt tlie term with Silli()uette...h!in(ls()me, rugged and trim! 


Get there, or arrive! Silhouette makes the differ- 
ence. It's slim, trim, fast paced, the way you are. It 
gets you right into the swing of things with light- 
weight strength for the long go. Magnesium frame. 
Scuff and stain-resistant exteriors. What you put 


in pressed, comes out that way. Silhouette inte- 
riors are designed for wrinkle-free packing. So 
pack it, and travel. The hidden locks won't open 
accidentally. Silhouette is shown here in Deep 
Olive. It's available also inTanbark and Oxford Grey. 


Samsonite Silhouette' 

The luggage that has set a new pace in design 
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I Is for zebra. 

Goodyear does 
snot make tires 
I for zebras. 


Is for karu 
and Goodyear 
makes tires 
for them. 


And why should 
you buy 
Goodyear tires? 


for the 
money. 


Is for Jet planes 
and Goodyear 
makes tires 
for them. 


Is for younesters 
and Goodyear 
makes tires 
for them. 


is for automobiles 
and Goodyear 
^ L makes tires 
/ for them. 


makes tires 
for them. 


is for Industrial 
equipment and 
Goodyear makes 
industrial tires. 


for carriages 


and Goodyear 


makes tires 


tor them 









makes tires 
for them. 


m is for nowhere. 

The place you get 
to, without 
Goodyear tires. 


is for older cars 
and Goodyear 
makes tires 
for them. 




is for Utah Salt 
Flats. Goodyear 
tires broke land 
speed record here 


U for winter 
and Goedyear 
makes tires to 
get you through. 






You meet the nicest people on a Honda 


!f you like plucus and doiiiK 

thinjfs. a Honda covers a U)t of 
(frotiixl. 

It never jfiilps sas. Just sips It: 
200 miles to the trallon. H<tlda an 
vinprotestinK lo mph f<tr as long as 
you have the time. 

The four-stroke. 50cc engine 
borders on genius. It’s tt»oled like 


a watch, yet lough as tiails. 

Also rudeworthy are such things 
as: :t»speed ti'unsmission. auto- 
matic clutch, cam-iy|>€ brakes on 
both wheels. Even an optional 
pushbutton starter. 

The price? Only $245 plu.s a 
modest set-up charge. How can 
you afford to pa.ss up so much fun? 


For the address of your nearest 
dealer or other information, write: 
American Honda Motor Co.. Inc.. 
Department CJ. 100 West Alondra. 
Gardena, California 

HONDA 

. world's biggest .seller ! 


Women's fashions created for Honda by C. Capriotti 




/ 


Sports Jffu|trated’s first issue 
appeared 10 years ago this 
week. The photographs in 
color and black and white on 
the next28j)ages areasalut^ 
to that memorable deca( 
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he unforgettable moments in sport are 
many but subjective — what you remember best is a last- 
minute touchdown or a ninth-inning home run by your team, 
or a race or a fight or a stirring comeback that you yourself 
saw— an excitementyou shared directly. One of the aspects 
of sport that make it so appealing to cantankerous mankind 
is its capacity to arouse disagreement and argument— my 
team is better than yours, and the moments I remember are 
more exciting than the moments you remember. But, since 
sport is afso something to be shared, f enjoy hearing 
about yours even if I do like mine better. Thus, the hot stove 
league— and this portfolio oF the big moments in sport 
during the years that this magazine has been in publication. 
In selecting photographs of a dozen such moments from the 
past decade, the editors of Sports illustrated were as sub- 
jective and arbitrary as any sports fan. We had planned to 
pick one moment from each year of our existence— but we 
ended up with three from I960- We picked none for 1964, 
on the premise that 1964's biggest moment is yet to be. 
And we have added a dozen pages of color photographs, a 
sample of the years, to show the striking beauty of man and 
animal in athletic endeavor, as well as to illustrate certain 
significant trends that developed during our first 10 years. 




1954 In May, Roger Bannister ran the 
first four*minute mile. In June. John Landy 
ran the second, breaking Bannister's brand- 
new world record. In August, at the British 


Empire Games in Vancouver, the two met in 
the first duel of four-minute men. Landy set a 
brisk pace, but Bannister caught him in the 
stretch (above) and surged away to victory. 



1955 The stands were filled and the track was 
empty— except for the two superb horses 
scudding around the clubhouse turn. Nashua, 
on the rail. Eddie Arcaro up. was the East's 
favorite. Swaps, pride of the West, ridden by 
Willie Shoemaker, had upset Nashua in the 
Kentucky Derby. Now. in a match race at Chi- 
cago's Washington Park. Nashua gamed re- 
venge. led all the way to win by G'/j lengths. 


1956 The last pitch was a called strike, and 
the game was over. Catcher Yogi Berra of the 
New York Yankees ran toward the mound and 
leaped like a delighted child into Pitcher Don 
Larsen's arms. Larsen had faced 27 Brooklyn 
Dodgers in the fifth game of the World Series, 
and he had retired all 27 without a man reach- 
ing first base. It was a perfect game, the only 
no-hit. no-run game ever pitched in the Series. 
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1957 He had been famous as a Philadelphia 
high school boy. and he would be famous lat- 
er as a professional. But it was at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas that 7-foot 1-inch Wilt (the 
Stilti Chamberlain emerged as a great bas- 
ketball player. Using strength and agility as 
well as height, he rose above the crowd, as in 
this game against Iowa State, to assume the 
unique place in basketball that he still holds. 


1958 The referee signaled a score, specta- 
tors raced onto the field, players turned to 
run to dressing rooms and Alan Ameche lay 
cradling the football he had carried over the 
goal line. His touchdown, in the sudden'death 
overtime period, gave the Baltimore Colts a 
23-17 victory over the New York Giants and 
the National Football League championship 
in the "best football game ever played." 


1959 Ingemar Johansson had boasted 
of the ’’toonder and lightning" in his right- 
hand punch, but few believed him. Then, in 
the third round of his fight with Heavyweight 
Champion Floyd Patterson in Yankee Stadi- 
um in New York, the thunder and lightning 
struck. Patterson went down, seven times 
in all. and the little-known Swedish fighter 
was suddenly the champion of the world. 


THE TRENDS AND MOODS that 

marked the past 10 years are characterized 
in this spectacular photograph of racing 
skis, flying snow, pounding excitement. 
More and more Americans took to the active 
life, to skiing in winter, sailing in summer 
and a thousand other things in between. 
Sport was in ferment, and it was a fascinating 
decade for both participant and spectator. 







FOOTBALL, already at great heights of popularity, grew tremendously during the decade, partly because of the new 
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emphasis on power, speed and ali-out pursuit: a fumbled ball seemed like the focus of lines of intense magnetic force. 



HORSE RACING, inundated by supermarket tracks built for betting, rose in attendance and money handle. Yet 





patches of beauty rcniained'-as at Santa Anita with its palms and mountains— to remind us that racing is still a sport. 



ICE HOCKEY enjoyed sustained prosperity as the National Hockey League played to better than 90% of capacity. 



The color and excitement of the violent sport drew huge throngs to watch even habitual losers like the New York Rangers. 






GOLF, the spectator sport for participants, had an enormous boom. Attendance soared and purses followed. Weekend 



golfers crowded courses tike Augusta's flowcr-becicckcd National to see professional masters makc'their impossible shots. 



GAMBLING, always one of man's favorite pastimes, picked up its pace, though the size of the crowds in continually 



eipandmg arenas meant only a few could share the thrill of dirt-shakmg closeups like this of greyhounds rounding a bend. 
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THE OUTDOOR LIFE appealed to 

everyone. Backyard swimming pools were 
a common sight. New resorts opened and 
travel boomed as modern highways and Jet 
planes made the distant and inaccessible 
close and handy. Scuba gear and water skis, 
spinning reels and sports cars, became part 
of the mosaic of active living. Sales of sport 
clothes and equipment rose higher and higher. 


1960 The new decade came roaring in, 
rich with promise for sport. At Cherry Hills 
in Denver. Arnold Palmer moved his name 
to the very top when he broke through to 
win his first U.S. Open. Trailing by seven 
Strokes as he began his last round. Palmer 
shot a record-breaking 65. and when he flung 
his golf cap in the air after sinking his final 
putt he was the winner by two big strokes. 




I960 With the scorehoard setting the scene — lie score in the ninth inning of the seventh game of the World Sei 





Bill Mazeroski of Pittsburgh hit a homer (see ball above scoreboard), and the Pirates became champions of the world. 
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1960 The Grand Olympics, they called the affair in Rome, partly because of classic moments like this; the barefoot 




Ethioptan, Abebe Bikila. winning the marathon against a background of the Arch of Constantine and the Colosseum. 





1961 He had been dead for 13 years, 
but the magic name in baseball was still 
Babe Ruth, and the magic record Ruth's 60 
home runs in 1927. Now another New York 
Yankee. Roger Maris, relentlessly pursued the 
Babe. Here, in a night game at Yankee Stadi- 
um. he hit his 60th home run and caught Ruth. 
On the last day of the season. Maris hit No. 
61. and the Babe's famous record was gone. 


1962 Arnold Palmer's domination of 
golf was challenged when Jack Nicklaus 
walked into the picture. In the U.S. Open at 
Oakmont near Prttsborgh. Palmer waited 
three and a half minutes for this putt to drop, 
then reluctantly tapped it in. That infinitesi- 
mal stroke cost Palmer the championship. 
Nicklaus tied him after 72 holes and then beat 
him in the playoff to win his first U.S. Open. 
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1963 Sports Illustrateo’s first year saw the 
first four-minute mile; its 10th year saw the 
first 17-foot pole vault, a graceful, soaring ef- 
fort by John Fennel, who utilized the fiber- 
glass pole and the new techniques that the 
new pole demanded. This remarkable photo- 
graphof Fennel’s big moment reflects the po- 
sition of sport as we enterour second decade 
—new records, new departures, new horizons, 
a bright future where the sky is the limit. 



Mustang— exciting new car from Ford Motor Company... 
show stopper at the World’s Fair 


RIDE WALT DISNEY'S MAGIC SKYWAY AT THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY WONDER ROTUNDA. NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 





We think we have pretty fair grounds for showing off our 
Mustang at the World's Fair. The wonderland setting, our 
■'wonder” car and the Ford Motor Company Wonder 
Rotunda go together to sum up our feelings about new 
product ideas at Ford Motor Company. We plan them — 
from a standpoint of over-all design and engineering— 
to be nothing short of wonderful. 

Like the Mustang, each of our new cars starts as an 
original idea, designed to answer your needs in a fresh, 
distinctive and satisfying way. Then we use the most ad- 
vanced manufacturing and testing techniques to translate 


the idea into a fine-quality product. 

It’s this kind of engineering excellence— from the start of 
an idea on— that puts tang in the Mustang, thunder in the 
Thunderbird and zest in all the rest of our Ford-built cars. 

When you visit our Wonder Rotunda at the Fair, you'll find 
another example of how we do things with extra flair, We 
seat you inside a new Ford-built convertible and whisk you 
over a Magic Skyway that takes you from the prehistoric 
past far into a city of the future. 

It's a delightful experience— which is what we want for 
you. at the Fair and in all the products we build. 


Ford-built means better built <4^^^ 


MOTOR COMPANY 


MUSTANG • FALCON • FAIRLANt • FORD • THUNDER8IR0 
COMET - MERCURY • LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 



The bottle is rather curious 

When something very exceptional is developed, it would be a shame to dress it out 
in a rather ordinary way. ^mehow it doesn’t seem right that Michelob should go 
forth in the same container design as that of other beers. In fact, it would have 
been a dismal blunder. When justice is done, it should appear to be done. 

. more than 
r beer 
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ll wiis a lovely Saturday on the 
brink, so two old soldiers look 
a rare holiday and spent the af- 
ternoon together on the beach 
at Viing Tail (formerly Cap 
Saint Jacques) in South Viet- 
nam. Premier Nguyen Khanh. 
wearing white shirt and shorts, 
lounged in u beach chair on the 
sand and watched Ambassador 
Maxwell Taylor shed his bluc- 
and-whitc sports shirt and 
plunge into the surf for a swim. 

mugnijit/uc," exclaimed 
the polylingual diplomat, hut 
the magnihccnee didn't last 
long. Next day all hell broke 
loose on the Ciiilf of Tonkin and 
the holiday was over. 

'Tm so tired lean hardly move." 
-Stiid .lackie filcason in Miami 
Beach after completing .^6 holes 
(Sl-8.^) on the Doral Country 
Club's diUkiilt Blue Course. 
Glea.son played with a brand- 
new set of clubs given him by 
his hero, Arnold Palmer (Jack- 
ie also owns a 14K-gold putter 
with a mink mitten to protect 
it). On the wagon but scarce- 
ly less bulky than before. Jackie 
covered the Ooral course in a 
baby-blue golf can equipped 
with TV set. walkie-talkie and 
mahogany bur packed with diet 
soft drinks. His golf balls, per- 
sonally engraved, were the gift 
of Miami Beach's Mayor Mel 
Richard, who couldn't be hap- 
pier to have so much news- 
making noise back in town. 

While their fathers talked about 
housing, poverty and- just pos- 
sibly- the vice-presidency of the 
U.S.. the .luhnson girls. I.uci 
Baini^s. 17. and Lynda Bird. 20, 
splashed with the Wagner boys, 
Duncan. 17. and Bub .Ir.. 20. 
in the White House swimming 
pool, After that all four of them 
hud a fling at the bowling alley 
In (he Lxccutivc Office Build- 
ing next door ("I think someone 
built it for one of President Tru- 
man's birthdays," said young 
Bob Wagner). All in all, the Wag- 
ners had such fun with the John- 
sons over their White House 
weekend (hat they asked (he 


President's daughters to visit 
them in New York. 

Lest tennis fans wonder, top 
U.S. Davis Cupper Chuck Mc- 
Kinley has not permanently 
abandoned the court for the 
links. "I'm a terrible golfer, but 
1 enjoy it. so I played a few 
times." said Chuck, caught on a 
fairway during the tasiern grass 
court championship last week. 
"I just thought it was time to 
lay off tennis for a few days." 

Physically lit at 36-24-35. Ma- 
mie Aan Daren is not opposed 
to international competition on 
the distatT side. It's just that she 
thinks there arc better ways to 
compete than by tossing a jave- 
lin or running around a cinder 
track. "When I walk down the 
street with a date," stiid Mamie 
last week, "I want people to 
know which one of us is the 
man. As for javelins, they'll nev- 
er make one that's as good a 
weapon as perfunte." 

If impeccable Sam Snead votes 
Republican this year, it will just 
be backlash from that terrible 
moment 24 years ago when he 
saw walking toward him in the 
Phoenix Country Club pro-am 
tournament an assigned part- 
ner dressed in blue jeans, ten- 
nis shivcs. T shirt and a ten- 
gallon hat. And if Barry Cold- 
water hadn't followed his first 
botched tee shot with two bird- 
ies and an eagle on consecutive 
holes to help Sam win the tour- 
nament. the latter might never 
have recovered his composure 
at all. Golfer Goldwutcr [right) 
now shoots regularly in (he high 
70s and Snead ha.s not only for- 
given him those terrible clothes, 
but become his fast friend. 

Young (23) Winnie (liurchill 
was scarcely married to his new 
bride Minnie when (he rumors 
started whirling that he was 
about to fly away from her. As 
a matter of fact, he was. A hot 
pilot and as eager for adventure 
as his fumed grandfather, young 
Churchill is planning to try fur 


a new round-the-world record 
in light planes. But not alone 
— he will be co-pilot for anoth- 
er grandpa. Max Conrad. 

The vipers and varmints in Mor- 
ida's swamps can relax. It 
isn't true that their spiritual 
Mom. Author Philip Wylie, was 
about to leave them. Wylie, a 
conservationist who hales in- 
dustrial predators as much as 
mothers, sold his four-acre es- 
tate in Miunvi only to buy an- 
other, even closer to nature. 

“We swim and ski and skate 
and sail and paddle," says Mrs. 
S. Bruley Gray of Old Town. 
Me. And up to the time Mrs. 
Gray married Mr. Gray, that's 
about all they did. But .Mrs. 
Gray, a southern girl, brought 
a horse into the Maine family 
that has been making the world's 
best canoes for as long as most 
sportsmen can rementber. bver 
since then the Old Town Grays 
have been swimming and skiing 


and skating and sailing and pad- 
dling and riding as well riding 
so expertly, m fact, that last week 
their eldest daughter won the 
top prire at Canada's famed 
National Pony Club Rally. 

Iking a Ikatlc fan is not, in gen- 
eral, a profitable preoccupation. 
But it paid off in cash at 2 to I 
last week when Drake's Drum 
galloped home first at York- 
shire's Ripon track. Drum is 
owned by Bealle Paul McCart- 
ney's father, and according to a 
British biHikie, "All the house- 
wives bucked it.” 

"Until the day I was champion, I 
was hungry," said Ingemar Ju- 
hanssun last week in the Miami 
Beach Convention Hall where he 
lost his heavyweight title. "Then, 
after I win, I start to do bad 
things." Not all bad. however. 
Ingowas back in Miami Beach 
for the specific purpose of help- 
ing to pick another world cham- 
pion — Miss I niverse of 1964. 
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The best single salmon poo! anywhere 

Norway's fabled Malangsfoss Pool, far above the Arctic Circle, has provided superb salmon fishing for 
centuries, but only for a favored few. Now it has been opened to anyone who wants to lease it-at $435 a day 


D long acclainaimn. the king of 
I'rcshwatcr game lishes is the .Allan- 
tic salmon. Ho can he taken in the Nev' 
World and the Old. in Maine (to some 
cMenl). Canada. Scotland and Ireland, 
but his linest domain is Norway, where 
the world-record salmon of 75 pounds 
was killed in 192S. And now Norway, 
■■for the first time in a thousand years." 
as one awed Ntirwegian put it. has 
opened one of the world’s best sjilmt'n 
pools to the general public. 

It is the Malangsfoss. situated on the 
Maals Ri\er ’50 miles abo\e the .Arctic 
Circle The farmers who own it were per- 
suaded b\ I ric Vlyhre of Mytrasel In- 
ternational. Oslo, that anglers from the 
world over would Hock to it once they 
learned it was available for short-term 
leases to be obtained through Myhre’s 
agency- They have begun to do so. even 
though an individual who wants it all lo 


himself Is laved i>4.'t5 a day. A party of 
four, on the other hand, may lish tt for 
SI48 a day apiece. .i rale that includes 
comfortable accommodations m a pine- 
panelcd. sod-roofed lodge, good meals 
and expert gillies among them the cele- 
brated Konrad I oshaug. who has assist- 
ed some of the world’s forenn>sl anglers. 

If the price seems high, consider that 
since 1954 Sampson R, hiekl. an angler 
of renown and high desire- has paid 
S.tS.CXH) each year for tishing rights to 
the Alla River during the month of July 
and next year expeeis the price lo g«' up 
to almost S50.000. Six friends share the 
lease with him. but the lease is not the 
only expense- 

•Onec you have secured your lieai." 
says I leld. ’your problems have just 
started. On the Alta we have lo keep 
guards posted constantly to protect the 
river from poachers. This year we had 


to bring in II policemen from various 
parts of Norway and police dogs It 
was worth the trouble. W'e caught, red- 
handed. SIX poachers who were working 
as a group. They even had walkie-talkies, 
and women acting as lookouts." 

I lekl has fished Norway for the past 
14 summers. 10 of them on the Alla, 
which he leases in its entirety. He took 
over Tony Piilii/er's Alla lease 10 years 
ago. Pulii/er had acnuired it from the 
late Duke of Westminster, who in I92b 
look .1.^ silmon there in a single "night. " 
(In the Land of the Midnight Sun one 
may fish iii broad daylight 24 hours a 
day. but the best fishing, it is said, comes 
when the sun is lowest on the hori/on. 
and that period is called night.) Field 
himself has taken |7 lish m one night on 
the Alta. Before Westminster the river 
was controlled for decades by Scotland’s 
Duke of Roxburghe. 
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r\c*n outside Norwus. s;dnion lishing 
can he might> cspcnsivc. An angler fish- 
ing New Brunswick's famed Restigouche 
on a beat owned by the exclusisc Risti- 
goiiche (that's the way they spell it) 
Salmon Club might tind that his expen- 
diture came to SI .(XX) a lish. In this year 
of high prosperity in turope and Amer- 
ica. salmon-tishing rates are escalating, 
as they say in Washington, like moon 
rockets. Nor have the best beats ever 
been cheap. Laval I 'nivcrsity has calcu- 
lated that the annual average number of 
salmon taken by Quebec Club anglers 
from 1051) to 1954 was 7.(X)0 and that 
eac'h salmon brought in by rod and reel 
cost Its proud conqueror SI75, or. aver- 
aging them at 12 pounds each. $14.60 a 
pound. But to keep it all relative and in 
scale, let us remember that last winter 
some persons paid $250 a ticket to see 
Cassius Clay and Sonny l.iston. neither 
of whom can light as well as a salmon. 
Besides, not all good salmon beats are 
so expensive. The I'ana. where that rec- 
ord 75-poundcr was taken, holds heav ler 
lish than any other river in the world 
and can be tished for as little as a license 
fee of S5 a week on some stretches. SI2 
on others, l.nfortunately. 90', of the 
Tana's iKh are netted, legally and illegal- 
ly. On some of the best salmon-lishing 
waters of Ireland the cost averages about 
$6 a day. though on the River Black- 
water in County Cork n can rise to as 
much as $450 per rod per week. In Nor- 
way some beats can Ivc had for no more 
than the price of a night's lodging. Thus, 
if you cheek in at the Liland.s Hotel at 
Bulken. free lishing is available m ihe 
Vossa River, where on just one day in 
1958 three 60-pound Siilmon were taken, 
Perhaps the most interesting Norwe- 
gian river to watch over the next few 
years will be the Sand, whose lodge is 
only one hour by hydrofoil from Sta- 
vanger. From 1884 to 1924 the entire 
Sand was leased by British anglers. 
Thereafter it was turned over to com- 
mercial nets and traps, which vastly re- 
duced the slock of salmon. Since 1957 
the rights have been owned by Charles 
Bergesen. one of the shareholders of 
.Stavanger's very modern Hotel .Atlantic, 
ihrough which lishing reservations may 
be made at a cost of SI 26 a day for a 
parly of six. The price, one may cxpeei. 
will rise as the Sand fulfills its promise. 
All eonimci'cial lishing on il ceased in 
1956 after a restocking program was in- 
stituted. and the salmon have now be- 


gun to come back in quantity, harly this 
season, which started late in May. a 52- 
pounder was taken. The year 1964 looks 
to be 2(X)' , better than was 1963. and 
next year ought to be wonderful. 

If you would like to lish the river that 
Ciencral risenhower v isited on weekends 
just after World W'ar II. flying in from 
his Berlin headquarters, you might try 
the small but very pretty Kiggen. a do/en 
miles from Stavanger, for as little as 
S3. 60 per rod per day. The season runs 
from April 15 to September 15. with 
the salmon at their best from mid-July 
onward and sea trout l.winio iiutru for- 
um iruitit). well worth angling for. taking 
over in .August and September, 

But the oivenmg of the Malungsfoss is 
what has created the most excitement 
among salmon lishcrrnen this summer. 
The reputation of this beat is world- 
wide. Field considers it "perhaps the 
best single pool anywhere." To Charles 
Rit/. son of the Swiss hotelier and a 
ny-lisherman all his life, il is so glori- 
ously packed with salmon as to be con- 
sidered an "aquarium for salmon." It 
has already produced one fish of 57 
pounds and. to Judge by tantalizing 
tales of furious encounters in its deep, 
swift currents, others as big and big- 
ger have been lost there. The tales are 
easily believed. Many Norwegian riv- 
ers produce 50-pt>unders every year, 
and the Maals River, on which the Ma- 
langsfoss pool is situated beneath a 70- 


foot waterfall, is one of Norway's best. 

It is also one of the farthest north, 
lying at a parallel approximating that 
of northern .Alaska. Because the Cuilf 
Stream warms the area, summer tem- 
peratures arc generally mild, with read- 
ings of from 50 to 70"’. Lven so, spray 
from the falls, just beneath which a good 
deal of the lishing is done, can be chill 
and penetrating. Lightweight woolen 
underwear, wool-and-cotlon shirts and 
a water-repellent windbreaker are ad- 
visable. along with hip hoots or waders 
and foul-weather gear. Since the snow- 
fed waters are icy. thick woolen socks 
should be worn. 

The last major airport north on the 
western coast of Norway is at Bardvi- 
loss. V/i hours (lying lime from Oslo 
and well into summer's nightlcss coun- 
try. Malungsfoss is a short drive from 
Ba rdufoss. 

When snows arc melting fast the wa- 
ter becomes high and murky, and then 
the Malungsfoss is best fished by trolling 
a silver-and-copper spoon deep in the 
turbulent water below the falls. With 
low, clear water n can be fished with a 
tly (Silver Doctor, Black Doctor, (ireen 
Highlander and such on hooks up to 
5 0). These can be east from several 
spots on shore. In low water a little wad- 
ing is possible. Fveii so. the best parts 
of the pool, which is a generous 250 by 
200 yards, arc reachable only by boat. 
As many as six rods can fish it at once. 



ERIC MVMRE. PROPRIETOR OF THE POOL. FOLLOWS MIS NIGHT'S CATCH TO THE LODGE 
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FISHING continued 



puts 
you 
in 
the 
Pilot's 
seat 
. f 


Got a lingering desire to fly? Just see your Piper 
dealer (listed in the Yellow Pages) and tell him 
you'd like to try his Summer Special $S Introduc- 
tory Flight Lesson. He’ll put you right in the pilot’s 
seat (that's the left side) with an expert instructor 
beside you (don't worry, he has dual controls) and 
you'll do the dying. First big surprise. It's so easy, 
in the brand new Piper Cherokee 140 sport trainer 
with "total handling ease!" And so fascinating, you 
won’t want to come down. Simple, step-by-step 
lessons will make you an expert pilot before you 
know it! 

And then the pleasure of flying becomes so useful, 
too. In your own Piper, or one rented from your 
dealer just as you rent a car. you can start enjoying 
a new kind of travel ease— for business trips or 
family jaunts. 

Why put it off? Your Piper dealer’s out at the 
airport ready to serve you. If you don't know his 
name, we'll he glad to advise you and wc’ll send 
you a new "Learn to Fly" Facts Kit. Just write 
Dept. 10-SI. 



PIPER 

AtRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) • Vero Beach, Fla. 



A young man of good taste wears 
this tapered oxford stripe ivy 
shirt with its smart coordinating 
knit dickie. At all better stores 
in sizes 6 to 20. 


^ashion 
comes from 
Carnegie! 


MAXON SHIRT CO., GREENVILLE, $. C. 


Osneciie Hi ^o^rboys 



Smote 

BOND 

STREET 

M(' p/p(' /iiftflffo 
f/iflf slays li( 



H iiiidreds of tiioiisaniU of Aiiu'ilcan.s 
are eompletinc their hijiii .school 
ctlucatiod.s or olitainiiin voeutional and 
teelinieul truinin« tlir(nii!h C(irr('-.pi'iid- 
ciice courses. Another service of Busi- 
ness Mail. 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids anil to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
, m, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!" 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dvne*) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in e»p- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation 11^. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


but four is ideal, wilh two anglers fish- 
ing from boats and two from shore. Be- 
cause the currents arc so swift and in- 
clude everything from rapids to a small 
maelstrom (sometimes in high water it 
takes two gillies to handle a boat) out- 
fitters urge double-handed fly rods 12 
to 14 feet long and big reels backed wilh 
150 yards of 1 5-pound-icst line. The 
gillies frown on spinning tackle, holding 
that the fish arc more easily controlled 
from a fiy reel, but, if big enough, spin- 
ning outfits are certainly usable. This is 
the conservative approach to the Mal- 
angsfoss. Actually, when conditions are 
right, an experienced fisherman can do 
well and have more sport with a single- 
handed. powerful fly rod of nine feet or 
so. a much more wieldy and comforta- 
ble instrument. 

In late June and early July the salmon 
enter the fjord into which the Maals 
empties and proceed eight miles up to 
the pool, where they arc stopped for a 
while by the falls. There they rest, gath- 
ering strength to battle their way up a 
fish ladder and through the tumult of 
white water to their spawning beds. 
There are so many fish in the pool that 
a spoon trolled deep sometimes will foul- 
hook one in the back. During this period 
they do not feed. I'ood never has been 
found in a salmon’s stomach at this 
time. Why, then, they strike at flies and 
spoons designed to resemble baiilish is 
a mystery. Out of irritability, perhaps. 
Or it may be a reflex brought on by a 
menior> of youth, when they fed vora- 
ciously in this very river. Or at such a 
time they may want privacy. At any 
rate, from early July to mid-August there 
are six weeks of fine salmon fishing on 
the Malangsfoss. (In southern Norway, 
on the other hand, the season is at its 
peak in June and July.) The sea-trout 
season precedes and follows the salmon 
run, with a netted 38'/^-pounder the big- 
gest ever taken in the country. Over 
and beyond that. Norway claims a 51- 
pound brown trout netted in 1880, and 
there is superb fishing for Arctic char 
and grayling, too. 

The Malangsfoss beat could be the 
new rival to the Alta, which is even 
farther north, in Tinnmark. During its 
best periods the Alta has been leased 
exclusively by British dukes and Amer- 
ican millionaires since I860. Only (ly- 
fishing is permitted there. The scastvn 
extends from early June through early 
Sepicml^r. but ihc river is available on 
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daily icrms only from August 5 through 
September 5, when the tishing is past 
its peak. 

Among the 200-odd salmon and trout 
rivers of Norway, there are others that 
are famous, too. The Aaroy is held 
by some foremost anglers to be one of 
the world's live best. It is the home of 
immensely strong stilmon. thicker in 
girth than the average of other streams. 
Ilecause of its powerful current and be- 
chum: n pnxim:cs 6()-[\nini}crs with rc!~ 
ati\e frequency, it is very sporting wa- 
ter indeed. 

••J ishing the Aaroy is like stalking a 
tiger." s;iys F ield. "I've had salmon on 
in that river that would go o\er W) 
pounds, although my friends don't be- 
!ie\c me. \Se'\e e\en si>ldered our tlies 
to the leaders and tried star drag reels. 
I've been down on my knees tishing. 
literally, and had the s;ilmon simply 
whip me." But the .Aaroy is almost al- 
ways leased out. At limes a beat may be 
available through Hardy Brothers. 61 
Pall -Mall. London. S W I. 

f-veii more sporting, some say. is the 
1-iicrdal. long a favorite of royally , i ish- 
ing IS from banks or special platforms 
only. With possibilities of 50-pound 
salmon and 20-pound sea trout, beats 
may be had just occasionally through 
Mr. Schjclderup Jansen, l.aerdal. 

And there is the IJriva. which has 
been tished by British anglers for gener- 
ations. some of the rights having been 
leased to a single family for more than 
100 years. Only portions of it, and these 
not the best, arc available on daily terms, 
hut it is especially well suited to wading 
and tishing from the banks. 

VS'hal does one do with the salmon 
after killing them'? On most beats the 
angler is permitted to keep only one of 
his catch. The rest are sold. If he likes, 
his salmon will be smoked, refrigerated 
and shipped home to him. But the best 
treatment, since Norwegian smoked 
siilmon IS on the pungent side, is to make 
gravlaks of it. Ciravlaks is a salmon that 
has been marinated in a little brandy, 
siiciry and lots of dill for two or three 
dt;. ., the lime depending on the si/e of 
the Sprinkle it with a glass of co- 
gn.ic. slice thin and serve with hot stewed 
potatoes (chunks of rK>tato in a while 
sauce c.iiilaining plenty of chives). The 
Iwcrage may be a white wine, but it 
gi>C' esceilently well w ilh chilled Norwe- 
gian aquavit and beer. 

Skoal! END 


HANG YOUR 
HAT ON 
AVRIt^AYON 


Big Yank 
does. 


Up at the tee or out on a ^ree, 
these slacks will score for you 
every time. How do they stay 
so well-mannered? They're mode 
with Avrii" rayon — the high- 
strength, hard-wearing fiber. 

Avrii resists wrinkles. Requires 
minimum core. Yet maintains the look 
and feel of considerable luxury. 
When you've more on your 
mind than slacks, relax. You're 
always a hit in Avrii rayon. 



Americtvn Viscose Division 






CONE MILLS 'ob'ic. Gobeivii'e. o blend of S0% Avnl royon. 60‘ couon Trodi'ionoi Ivy Style s oc*i. 
sizes 29 to 42. in o wide ronge ol popular colors. Only $3 96. oi stores ihoi are on ihe boU C'ow ey 
Milrer. Detroit Wi'zb.ros. Grond Sepids Wo’' A Oessoucr. for’ Woy’e. fo'l'schad s. Konsos Ci'y 
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TRACK i field/ Tom C. Brody 



At last 
the 

girls are 
ours 


Temple is the coach of the U.S. 
^ women's Olympic iracV anO field 
team. He is also a man with a mission, 
and it was therefore with a certain 
amount of emotion that he heard one 
little word last month while listening to 
a TV playback of the Russian-Amcrican 
track meet. The word was "our," and 
to Temple it meant that girls in short 
shorts and spikes were no longer a sub- 
ject to bo avoided in gracious conversa- 
tion. ’Tve heard those television people 
before." said Temple. "It was always 
'the girls.' Rut when they started beating 
the Russians in Los Angeles, you know 
what that announcer called them? He 
called them 'our girls.' " 

Last week, at Randalls Island in New 
't'ork. 168 of our girls, younger and 
far friskier than ever (and nearly alone 
in aintost empty Downing Stadium), 
ran. jumped and tossed and (face it) 
sweated their way onto the U.S. 
Olympic track and held team, hd Tem- 
ple beamed like a man who finally had 
the makings of a team that, with luck, 
could make good -and quite cheerful 
— drawing room chatter next October. 

Missing from the trials was Wilma 
Rudolph, winner of three gold medals 
in Rome. Her absence should have made 
any coach burst into sobs, but Temple, 
who once said it would take three girls 
to fill Wilma's shoes, has the three — and 
more, One. in fact — Edith McGuire — 


could mosc right into W ilma's place on 
the Olympic podium in the 100- and 
2()0-meter dashes and 4(X)-mcter relay. 
Temple would rather roll naked in a bed 
of nettles than compare the two girls. 
Still, the comparison is apt. Edith Mc- 
Guire has the same supple, long legs, 
the same loose gait and the same ability 
to relax right up until the starter says. 
"Ladies, take your marks." One Judge, 
while passing Miss McGuire on the way 
to the starting line of the l(X)-mctcr dash, 
whirled, scratched his head and said: 
"My God. her eyes were closed." 

But when the lime to race comes. Miss 
McCiuire is wide awake and ready, and 
she can put more grace and life into a 
100- or 2(K)-mcter dash than any other 
woman in the world today. She prosed 
this in the trials by winning both esents 
in the excellent times of 11.3 and 2.3,4. 
Nor were such accomplishments cake- 
walks. Just a hot breath behind Edith 
in the lOO-meter came Marilyn White, a 
shorter version of pure speed, and Wy- 
omia Tyus. barely 19 and a teammate 
of Edith's at I'ennessee State ("My girl 
for '68." Temple calls her). In the 200- 
meter dash it was Vivian Brown, an- 
other Tigerbelle, who goes to the starting 
blocks as tense as Miss McGuire is re- 
laxed. who made the pace telling. "No 
one's showed the pure speed of Wilma," 
said Temple, "but then Wilma didn't 
show the speed of Wilma until she did 


it in the Olympics. Any one of these girls 
might just run away from the field at 
Tokyo." 

One of the observers who was im- 
pressed by the American girls in the Rus- 
sian meet was the Russian coach him- 
self, Gabriel Korobkov, who went so 
far as to say. "I think your women may 
win more gold medals than the men." 
Korobkov is a charmer, but he is wrong. 
The .American men certainly will win 
more gold medals than the women. But 
when he refers to the girls as "fantastic." 
the word has a ring of at least partial 
truth. At that, he did not get to sec 
a saucy little 17-year-old blonde from 
Kansas named Janell Smith run the 400 
meters. When he does, he is in for an- 
other severe shock. Like the American 
men. Miss Smith gives every indication 
that the U.S. is about to win some med- 
als in the longer races. 

Held out of the Russian meet by her 
coach (and father) so she would be 
primed for the trials, Janell .Smith came 
to town with less than a year's experi- 
ence in this difficult event- and the first 
half of that was undistinguished. "She 
had a real block abtiut a fast race." said 
Meade Smith, "something like the four- 
minute mile was before Roger Banni- 
ster came along to break it." Papa 
Smith fixed that this winter when he 
entered Janell in a 400-meicr race against 
two boys, each of whom was to run 2(K) 


meters. At the finish her time was an 
impressise 55.6. and since then neither 
time nor women have bothered her 
much. Neither have her mistakes, which 
are frequent but never fatal. In the semi- 
linals last weekend she nailed her start- 
ing bliKks into the track pointing to the 
outside instead of into the turn. .She 
nearly made a complete circle trying to 
straighten herself out at the start but 
still managed to finish with a time of 
54.6. just 1.2 seconds off the world rec- 
ord. In the finals Miss Smith popped 
out of the blocks well before the starter 
had indicated that such action was per- 
missible and had to reassemble herself 
for another start. That elTort. plus a 
headwind in the backstrelch. eliminated 
any possibility of a record, but she won 
by five yards anyway. 

Korobkov did see Willye White and 
Tleanor Montgomery, two who special- 
ize in jumping farther and higher than 
any other American girls. He will sec 
plenty more of them at Tokyo. Miss 
While, who broad-jumped 21 feet 4 
inches, would have done at least a foot 
and a half better had she not fallen 
backwards on one remarkable try. Miss 
Montgomery cleared the high jump at 


5 feet 8. not carlhshaking by any means 
and a good four inches from a gold 
medal at Tokyo. But when the lithe 
high jumper was discovered in Cleveland 
only last year she was underweight and 
lacked stamina. Her coach. Maralyn 
West, has been force-feeding her vita- 
mins and vNorking on her technique, and 
she now awaits higher and better leaps. 

Jumping and running events have in- 
terested American girls for years. The 
javelin, however, had been a puzzlement 
—that is until RaNac Bair, a tall (5 feel 
1 1 }, slender, sandy hlondc from San Di- 
ego, took it up two years ago. When 
done correctly, the javelin is one of the 
prettiest of all sporting events, but as 
practiced by the early Miss Bair it had 
the esthetic quality of a partially bk»ckcd 
punt. Her best tosses went 75 feel. But 
RaNae Bair's goal was Tokyo in 1964. 
and she set about getting there. Her pro- 
gram was to run every morning along 
the beaches of San Diego, listen care- 
fully to anyone who would help her 
(almost nobody did) and study le\l- 
books until she had mastered the intri- 
cate cross-over steps and swivel hip mo- 
tion that gives the sport its winning 
grace, lixactly one month after her (irst 


throw Miss Bair entered her first big 
meet, and got olT a heave of 152.7 feel, 
just 17 feel less than the best any Amer- 
ican girl had done before. Miss Bair has 
improved her performance in every ma- 
jor meet since then. The throw has be- 
come loftier, the arch more geometrically 
perfect and the approach more graceful. 
This year at the Nationals at Hanford. 
Calif,. Miss Bair, who competes best in 
good company, threw the javelin 173 
feet to set an American record and con- 
vince herself that Tokyo was sure and 
a medal possible. "I always had it in 
the back of my mind that I could make 
it." she said, ■‘but that was the day i 
knew it." 

Last week RaNac Bair (the name 
comes from the french Renee, and is 
pronounced similarly ) balanced the slen- 
der javelin over her right shoulder, raised 
it and lowered it three times as if in 
challenge to some enraged beast, started 
her long, loping stride toward the take- 
off area, crossed over for her two ap- 
proach steps and without so much as a 
grunt added three more feel to her 
American record (176). "That, sir.“s;iid 
one Olympic official, "is pure Iveauly." 
That, sir, is one o( aiir girls. end 



MOTOR SPORTS John Lovesey 


Japan zeroes 
in on 
world racing 

On a difficult European course, 
Honda launched the first Oriental 
invasion of Grand Prix competition 



S ince the dawn of motoring, auto rac- 
ing has been almost exclusively a pas- 
time of the Western world. Last week 
that exclusiveness was abruptly shat- 
tered. In a historic debut in the German 
Cirand Prix, Honda of Japan became the 
first Oriental entrant in bigtime inter- 
national competition. 

The Japanese could hardly have chos- 
en a course tougher than the long, ser- 
pentine Niirburgring on which to start, 
but no one took them lightly. “They're 
serious people." said Ferrari Driver John 
Surtees, who. as an old motorcycle cham- 
pion. know sail about spectacular Honda 
successes in that field. "Nobody must 
underestimate them." 

Honda, which manufactures 4,500 
motorc>clcs daily, has been devoting its 
attention to producing a Grand Prix 
car for more than two years, The man 
responsible for its concept is Yoshio 
Nakamura. 45, the slight, bespectacled 
chief engineer of Honda automobiles, 
With another Honda engineer. Hi.sa- 
kazu (Papasan) Sekiguchi. he worked 
closely on the design of the Zero tighter- 
plane engine of World War ll. Their 
boss is another brilliant engineer. Soi- 
chiro Honda, founder of the firm. 

The v^hilc Honda car arrived in Ger- 
many with a blazing sun painted on its 
nose. It had an aluminum monocoque 
section in the center and a tubular steel 
structure attached at the rear. Its engine, 
an exception among the present V-8 rac- 
ers. was a V-12 mounted sideways be- 
hind the driver. 

Nakamura was reticent about discuss- 
ing the engine, but did claim a horse- 
power output of "more than 200." That 
is equal to or belter than the best the 
competition has— and no surprise, since 
Honda is famous for squeezing astonish- 
ing pov^er from its tiny racing motor- 
cycle engines. 

“At the moment the car is a traveling 
test-bed," said the British racing jour- 
nalist Denis Jenkinson. "I don't sup- 
pose it will look anything like this next 
year. If the car had been introduced 12 
months ago it would have been ahead of 
the others: now it is contemporary." 

With Nakamura at the Niirburgring 
were four mechanics, two carburetor 
specialists, three research development 
engineers, including Papasan Sekiguchi, 


SENT OFP by hopeful crew. Honda driver 
Ronnie Bucknum rolls onto the Niirburgring. 


two French transport drivers and the 
car’s driver. Ronnie Bucknum. 28. a 
California sports car man with no pre- 
vious Grand Prix racing experience. 

With first-Une drivers already com- 
mitted elsewhere. Honda had made a 
wise choice in Bucknum. He did every- 
thing that was asked of him on the track 
and a marvelous public-relations job for 
Honda off the course. He was asked if 
he would like to test-drive the Honda 
last March, the week before Florida’s 
Sebring 12 Hours, where he raced a 
Porsche 904 with Richie Ginther. Buck- 
num went on to Japan, and after driving 
the car for two days was offered a con- 
tract for the rest of the year. It was 
signed when Soichiro Honda laughingly 
agreed to throw into the deal a 250-cc. 
Honda Scrambler. Like Film Star Steve 
McOuecn (whom he taught to race sports 
cars). Ronnie is a motorcycle fiend. 

Before ofTlcial practice began, Buck- 
num was able to get in four laps. That 
was enough to reveal that the car was 
bottoming and the suspension urgently 
needed adjustment. 

"We know the car won’t be competi- 
tive right off but we'll be there." re- 
marked Ronnie. “There will be no sense 
in going out trying to chase Jimmy Clark 
round, either. I'd wind up sticking it in 
a tree." 

The Niirburgring circuit. 14.2 miles 
around, is the longest and most frighten- 
ing big dipper in existence, ll has more 
nightmarish twists, bends, blind corners, 
ascents and descents than any other 
course in the world, and the weather is 
often dirty, There arc 172 corners, and 
between the highest point at the start 
and finish and its lowest point, the course 
falls and rises nearly l.OOO feet. 

“There’s so much of the Niirburg- 
ring." said Graham Hill, “that there is 
never time to get to know every corner. 
You can do 30 to 50 laps in practice else- 
where. but here you can get in perhaps 
seven to 10," 

Rather than compete first at the Niir- 
burgring. Honda had wanted to enter 
the prior Dutch and French Grands Prix. 

“This course.” commented Nakamu- 
ra, “is particularly difficult. Wc couldn't 
make it before because Japan and Eu- 
rope are such a distance apart. I think 
one really needs three or four weeks to 
know it. Wc'vc only two days practice. 
But it is very good experience and good 
study. 1 must study more and more." 

Because of typical new-car bugs, Buck- 
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num got little study time liimscif. Hirst 
the Honda leaked water, then oil (the 
ingenious Honda cure for that was an 
oil overflow tank consisting of a Coke 
can wired to the car), then swallowed a 
valve, requiring a change of engines. 
Bucknum was barely able to complete 
the live mandatory practice laps. 

On the last two. he took the car care- 
fully around on a rain-slicked course, 
clocking 1.1 minutes each time. “I set a 
record for slowness." he said, "but I 
know that if everything was right the car 
could certainly do under nine minutes." 

"Next >car," said an astute follow- 
er of racing, “will be a ditTerent story. 
You’ll notice nobody laughed when they 
put a Coke can on the back. Honda has 
money, engineers and technicians, and 
they'll be in there lighting before long." 
Lotus Designer Colin Chapman, one 
of the men who w ill have to meet the 
Japanese challenge when it really comes, 
said during the practice periods when 
Honda was in such trouble, “1 admire 
their courage in coming here and getting 
into diflkulties in front of us. Most peo- 
ple would be afraid to do that." 

The race reinforced the Nurburgring's 
reputation as a car killer. Of 22 cars on 
the grid only 10 were left running at the 
finish, and John Surtees repealed his 
196.1 Fkrrari victory, By placing second. 
Graham Hill (BRM) moved slightly 
ahead of Defending Champion Jimmy 
( lark (whose Lotus failed ) in the run for 
the world title. 

It must be admitted that the Honda 
performed well beyond expectations. 
From the beginning Bucknum started 
working up through the lield and by the 
third lap was running 1 2th. He held that 
position until the seventh tap when he 
moved into Mth place as Clark had to 
come in. He stayed there until the 1 Ith 
lap. when Richie Ginther (BRM), who 
had pitted for a plug change, overtook 
him. On the 12th. after driving a fine 
race, he ran off the road just before the 
famed Karusscl Bend. He was unhurt but 
the car was w recked. 

Bucknum had been traveling at about 
130 mph. He went into a ditch, losing 
three wheels on the way. The fuselage 
collapsed. "The steering broke." Buck- 
num explained. "They’ll never race that 
car again." 

Still, it was an impressive beginning. 
One of these days there will be other cars 
and no doubt some stiff Japanese com- 
petition for the West. end 
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There are no scratches in Bavaria. 



There were none when you were there. The- pretty 
towns, mystic forests, and distant mountains were 
perfect. Just os perfect as your slides will be if kept in 
the metal fromes of on Airequipt Metol Mogozine. 
Your fingers never need touch them. They're kept 
secure against wear, scratches, dirt and fingerprints. 
This unique protection mokes it the world's largest 
selling slide magazine. Fits Airequipl's Avventura, 
Superba, Festival, Sprite projectors. And keeps 
the scratches out of Bovorio 



Snap up 

summer refreshment 
with crisp Gilbey’s Gin ^ 


Gilbey’s makes any tall drink brisker. How? With 
unique gin crispness. Try crisp, London Dry Gilbey's. 
Born in London in 1857 and. ever since, popular 
around the globe. Taste why "The world agrees on 

■Gilbey's, GILBEY’S gjn 
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The end of a 


Canada dry spell 


^Thc Summer Nationals, held in To- 
* ronto, are now over, and it is a pleas- 
ure to report that for most of the 10-day 
tournament, the Canadians were perfect 
hosts. They coped efficiently with the 
problem of massive participation — there 
were 1 1.144 tables — listened sympatheti- 
cally to complaints about the weather 
(it was steamy hot) and were gracious 
enough to lose every major event until 
the last one. the highly important Mas- 
ters Knockout Team championship. 

There were 108 teams entered, includ- 
ing many topnoich ones from the U.S., 
but in the end it was two Canadian teams 
that were fighting for the trophy. One 
was headed by Eric Murray, the other 
by Bruce Gowdy. 

In the seventh round Murray pinned 
a first defeat on Gowdy by 12 Interna- 
tional Match Points. But under the con- 
ditions of the event a team is not elimi- 
nated until it loses twice. So the Gowdy 
team continued on. to come up against 
the defending champions, led by Clifford 
Russell of Miami Beach, in the semifinal. 
This seesaw match ended {below) on a 


Both sides 
vulnerable 
South dealer 


wi:sT 
4 K 9 83 
y 7 4 
♦ K 7 4 
4 J » 7 4 


NOKTH 
4 A 4 2 
¥05 
♦ A (MO 6 
4 to K 6 3 

KA.ST 
4 J 6 5 
¥ A 2 

♦ J 9 8 5 3 2 

4 Q 2 

SOUTH 
4 <} to 7 
¥ KJ 10 9863 

♦ — 

4 A K .S 


SOUTH WEST 

(»'.>n ZeJtwIU) iJohluiml 

IV PASS 

3V PASS 

34> PASS 

«V PASS 


NORTH EAST 

(Mrs. Kempt {Gi»nly) 
34 PASS 

34 PASS 

3V PASS 

PASS PASS 


Opening lead: \padc 8 


note of high excitement. With the Gowdy 
team ahead by 12 IMPs. Waldcmar von 
Zedtwitz and Edith Kemp of the Russell 
team were still playing when it came to 
the last deal. 

Before the hand was bid. the players 
waiting outside figured that the match 
was over. North-South for Canada had 
bid four hearts, making five, and that 
appeared to be the limit of the deal. But 
Von 2^dtwitz. realizing he was behind, 
decided to shoot (he works and bid six. 

The spade opening gave hope to the 
slam when South let it ride to his hand. 
East won the second trump lead with the 
ace and returned a spade, thereby break- 
ing what would have been an inescapa- 
ble squeeze. This forced out dummy’s 
ace and left no reentry. Declarer then 
tried for a pscudosqueczc. returning to 
his hand with a high club. But on the 
run of South's hearts. West, guided by 
his partner’s discards, threw all his dia- 
monds. keeping his high spade and his 
stopper in clubs. The slam went down, 
(he Russell team went out. and the stage 
was set for the all-Canadian final. 

Meanwhile, the Murray team had kept 
winning. The last U.S. victims were Dan- 
ny Rotman and teammates, a midwest- 
ern outfit. But Rotman's chances ex- 
ploded early on the deal shown at right. 

flad East been allowed to play two 
diamonds, he probably would have been 
set two tricks. But when Murray dou- 
bled for a takeout and his partner, Sam- 
my Kehela. removed to two spades, it 
looked as if the Canadians had fallen 
squarely into the trap baited by Rot- 
man's pass of his partner’s weak two- 
bid. The highly partisan audience watch- 
ing the play groaned in uni.son — but the 
groans were soon to turn to cheers. 

Kehela won the heart lead with dum- 
my's ace and led a club. Charles Coon 
played his ace to return the diamond 
jack. This haste to lead diamonds helped 
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Opening lead: heart queen 


Kehela guess that East did not have the 
king. Kehela ducked, and West had to 
play that card, captured by dummy’s ace. 
A club to the queen was followed by the 
lead of the spade queen. West grabbed 
the ace and gave East a heart ruff— but 
this was one of Kchcla’s losers anyway. 
Coon returned the 10 of diamonds, cov- 
ered by the queen and ruffed by West, 
but again this was undamaging. After 
that the defense was through, except for 
one more trump trick for West. South 
was able to rulf one diamond in dummy 
and discard another on the club king to 
make his contract. 

Murray went on to win the match by 
a shattering 1 19-IMP margin, then pro- 
ceeded to defeat Gowdy for the second 
time in what seemed an anticlimactic fi- 
nal. The margin of victory was 36 I MPs. 

Murray's 1 1 straight wins marked the 
first time since 1959 that a team had 
gone through the event undefeated. And 
the all-Canadiun final meant that of the 
18 pairs that will compete for the three 
places on the 1965 North American team, 
no fewer than six will be Canadian. Fine 
hosts they turned out to be. end 
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Will you 
always be the 
tall man 
for your family? 


• Tlic stature of a husband and father 
is often determined by the measure of 
permanent security he can 
for his family. 

You may find tliis no problem while 
vou’re healthy and able to provide 
your family with the comforts and 
necessities of good living. But good 
living requires sictidy income, income 
that continues after your death or re- 
tirement, and during any illness or dis- 
ability that curtails your earning power. 


The best way to jiuarantcc income 
for your family is with a combination 
of life and disabilit)' income insurance. 
Your American United Life agent has 
a “Living Dollars” plan, so flexible 
that he can fit it into any program you 
may have. With your co-operation, 
he can pin-point the family needs most 
vital to your particular requirements. 

So see your A’U'L agent soon. If 
you’re not yet acquainted with him, 
write us for his name. 


A U L Is a mutual company with sales that 
now rank in the top 3”^ of all U.S. life Insur* 
ance companies. A U L agents are experi- 
enced in planning full family Income protec- 
tion at low cost. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 46206 



The Company with the Partnership Philosophy 
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hi length, the Hudson is a minor stream compared to the 
great rivers o f the world. But from its origin 
in the Adirondack Mountains to its enormous canyon 
on the ocean floor, the Hudson is an e.xtraordinary 
experience rich in scenery, in fish and in coniroversv 
by ROIiERT H. BOYLE 
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T o ftiosc who know it the Hudson 
is the most beautiful and fasci- 
nating of all American rivers. Lordl>. 
majestic, glorious and noble are the 
words most often used to describe it. 
Its heroes and villains, ranging from the 
Headless Horseman to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, are part of American myth 
and history. Yet there is a side to the 
Hudson that few persons know: the life 
beneath the surface of the w atcr that first 
races down mountain peaks, then glides 
through gentle valleys and looming hills 
and ends by plunging into the abysstd 
(Kean depths. 

By turns, as it flows south from the 
tiny pond that marks its source in the 


Adirondacks. the Hudson is composed 
of fresh, brackish and salt water, and it 
contains an astounding variety of animal 
life. In the river's w ide southern expanses 
of the Tappan Zee and Haverstraw Bay. 
it is literally an arm of the sea. The Atlan- 
tic reaches in 50 miles upriver to Bear 
Mountain, where in a blurred no-man's 
land of marshy creeks and coves, sand 
sharks, striped bass, yellow perch, white 
perch, sea sturgeon, pipefish, black bass. 


tomcod. butierlish. common jack, bill- 
fish. pickerel, bluefish. menhaden, an- 
chovies. American sole, summer floun- 
der. smelt, sunfish, sea horses and trout 
mingle in startling confraternity. Once 
in a while even porpt>ises move in from 
the sea. swimming as much as IIX) miles 
upriver, where they blister and die in 
fresh water. In the summer muskrat and 
mink live in the ballast rock under the 
New York Central tracks on the east 
bank, and in the fall rafts of wild ducks 
dive for food within sight of the George 
Washington Bridge. In (he winter bald 
eagles in search of fish ride the ice flcKs 
south to Croton Point, and in the spring 
fishermen spread gill nets on hickory 


poles to catch shad on their run from the 
sea. In any season this river is an intri- 
cate and awesome thing. 

Nor is it restricted to where the maps 
would have you think it ends. Twenty- 
five thousand years ago. before the gla- 
cial icecap melted, the Hudson ran much 
farther out to sea. Now. south of the 
Narrows, the entrance to New York Har- 
bor. the old river channel runs into the 
Atlantic bottom, sinking deeper and 


deeper into the shallow continental shelf. 
There it has buried waterfalls that would 
dwarf any now on the surface of the 
earth. One hundred miles southeast of 
the harbor the old channel ends in a 
great canyon one mile deep and five miles 
wide. Here, or so those who have tried 
it sav. is the "most fabulous fishing spot 
in the world." 

T he Hudson, excluding its nether 
reaches beneath the ocean, is 320 
miles long, and in its course it drains 
13.000 square miles. The ocean tides 
sweep up it all the way to the dam at 
Troy. 150 miles north. At the Narrows 
•and at Troy, the average range between 
high and low tide is four and a half feci. 
M uch of the river is surprisingly shallow . 
In Haverstraw Bay. where the river is al- 
most four miles wide, the bottom is for 
the most part only eight or 10 feet down. 
It is a soft, gray, mucky clay, and in some 
places is extraordinarily thick. The en- 
gineers who built the Catskill reservoir 
aqueduct had to dig down 1.100 feet to 
reach bedrock before they could tunnel 
under the river. 

The downstream flow is 135.000 gal- 
lons per second. But besides this normal 
flow, there is yet artothcr force at work: 
a large subsurface current set in motion 
by the rising tide. The current sinks be- 
cause it is composed of sea water, which 
is heavier than the fresh water coming 
downstream, and when the current is 
running strong it pumps five gallons of 
water up the Hudson for every one gal- 
lon that the river sends down. After 
burrow ing north for 40 miles, the current 
surfaces, joins the normal downstream 
flow and gtKs out to sea again. So com- 
plex and deceptive is this current that it 
flowed undiscovered until 1958. 

The source of the Hudson is a two- 
acre spring-fed pond named Lake Tear 
of the Clouds. 4.300 feet up on thesouth- 
wesi slope of Mount Marcy. which is the 
highest point in New York state. De- 
scending from the Adirondacks. the Hud- 
son splashes through forests of spruce, 
hemlock and pine. More than 1 .200 lakes 
and ponds drain into the river. The head- 
waters average 60 inches of precipitation 
a year, 20 inches more than the rest of 
the river valley gets, but the branches 


^ water skier avoUh peril of a sunken sailhnal in the Huiison north of the Beacon- Sewhurnh 
Rriilgc. Here, more than 100 years ago, Irasln carp were first stocked in Uniieil States 
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of the trees slow the melting of the snow 
and the roots retard runofT. The Hudson 
almost never floods. Through these upper 
reaches beavers work along the banks of 
the tributary streams, and white-tailed 
deer arc abundant. Black bear, which 
have been known to exceed 6CK) pounds, 
are so common as to be a nuisance to 
summer campers. There arc fishers, a 
very large and relatively rare member of 
the weasel family, and bobcat.s. and once 
in a while a lynx wanders south from 
Canada- There may even be a mountain 
lion or two. Sporadically, there are re- 
ports of gray wolves, but these arc coy 
dogs, a cross between a coyote and a dog 
gone w ild. A genuine wolf has not been 
seen since 1912. The last elk was shot in 
1942. and the moose disappeared back in 
the ISfiOs. In 1951 a moose showed up 
on a golf course near Troy, then galloped 
off to parts unknown. The gues.s was 
that it had not come down from the 
Adirondacks but somehow had straggled 
across the country from northern New 
Hampshire or Maine. 

I n the 1920s and ‘308 the State of 
New York Conservation Depart- 
ment conducted biological survey.s of all 
the watersheds in the state. Three vol- 
umes dealt with the Hudson, and they 
contain detailed papers on the aquatic 
plants, plankton, insects and fishes of the 
region, hvery pond or stream feeding 
into the river was noted and numbered, 
and many were examined closely. Lake 
Tear of the Clouds itself was found to 
have no lish at all. Some biologists believe 
that trout were planted in other remote 
ponds and lakes in the area by ducks and 
geese that accidentally picked up the ad- 
hesive eggs on their legs, barther down, 
the Hudson has native brook trout. Some 
of the feeder streams have so many, in 
fact, that the fish are .stunted Isccausc of 
overpopulation. The trout in the river it- 
self arc mostly browns. The brown trout 
were imported from Clcrmany and .Scot- 
land in the 1880s when the brook trout 
began to die after deforestation caused 
the water temperature to rise. 

In Thirteenth Lake, which drains into 
the Hudson, the Conservation IX'part- 
ment has stocked Sam Browns, a cross 
between a female brown trout and a 


male Atlantic sttimon. but so far none has 
been seen in the river. Whether or not the 
Hudson itself ever was an Atlantic sal- 
mon river is a matter of dispute. The con- 
sensus now is that the river was south of 
the salmon range and probably had 
only a few strays. The Hudson is loo 
warm and too slow to attract salmon in 
any number. Between 1873 and 1882 the 
I'ish Commission of New V'ork planted 
several hundred thousand young salmon 
for stocking in the river, and the results 
were not cheering, l ew were ever seen 
again, though in 1 9.30 an angler reported 
catching a 15-pounder in the river near 
Kingston- In all probability it was a 
stray. (Then again, an angler never 


"warm water" fish, such as northern 
pike, pickerel, black bass and sunfish. 
arc numerous. The bass arc essentially 
intruders: they are native to the Mid- 
west and the Great Lakes and entered 
the Hudson only upon completion of 
the lirie Canal in 1825. 

At Glens f-'alls and bort bdward raw 
sewage pours into the river, and the 
mills and factories add their wastes. 
Dams and locks choke the flow and 
turn the river into a chain of sluggish 
lakes. By thetime the Mohawk, an "open 
sewer" according to innumerable state 
reports, joins the Hudson and the river 
passes over the Troy dam. it has become 
highly polluted- Nonetheless, there are 
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knows what he may catch in the Hud- 
son. In the summer of 1932 a fisherman 
said he caught a barn-door skate near 
.Mhany.) 

By the time the Hudson reaches War- 
rensburg in ilte foothills of the .Adiron- 
dacks, it has descended more than 3.000 
feet in 70 miles. The temperature of the 
water has risen so that only a few brow n 
trout linger they can withstand higher 
temperatures than the brook and 


fish, including striped bass and shad, 
tliai nudge against the dam. But a short 
way south .Albany adds its sewage, and 
the filth is too much: the river dies. I or 
10 miles there is a lishlcss stretch of wa- 
ter. In place of fish are the strange crea- 
tures that biologists call "index org;in- 
isms" because they are the telltale signs 
of gross pollution. There are sludge 
worms, which dwell upright in the mud 
in stationary tubes, half burrow, half 
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chimney. Pale red in color and 2.000 to 
the square foot, they carpet the bottom. 
There arc leeches, rattail maggots, the 
larvae of syrphus flics, which as adults 
arc bright and handsome insects that 
look like bees and wasps and feed on 
the nectar of flowers. In warm weather 
methane gas bubbles the size of grape- 
fruit rise to the surface. The stench is 
overpowering. The Hudson is so awe- 
somely foul here that it is a source of 
wonder to sanitary engineers, and in the 
trade they speak of the place, almost 
fondly, as ’"the Albany pool.*’ When 
the upriver runolT slows in the summer, 
the poo! is at its worst. There is little cur- 
rent to thrust the pool downstream, and 
on those rare occasions when it does stir, 
the rising tide from the sea pushes it 
back up toward the dam. 

The Water Resources Commission of 
New York has made plans to clean the 
pool. In the late 1950s the state made 
extensive surveys of every watershed, 
building on what the biologists hud done 
in their 1930 surveys. Every tributary and 
pond draining into the Hudson, every 
sewer outlet and industry pouring 
wastes into the river was studied, noted 
and numbered. The Albany pool has 
been given a *‘C" classification, which 
means that it sliould be fit for fishing. 
"It's a goal.” says Cleorgc E. Burdick, a 
Conservation Department biologist, in 
wistful tones. "It look us generations to 
contaminate the river this much, and 
wc can't expect to rectify the condi- 
tions overnight. But. barring repeal of 
the law. it will be done.” 

South of Albany to Povjghkccpsic. the 
Hudson flows through gently rolling 
country. M idway. the looming mass of the 
Catskills suddenly thrusts up from the 
tableland, some 30 miles back from the 
river. At a distance the mountains are 
mysterious: up close they are enchant- 
ing. their sides cut with sharp cliffs, wa- 
terfalls and rushing streams. Three hun- 
dred and fifty million years ago the sea 
covered the land where the Catskills arc 
now, Then the sea retreated, and the 
rushing waters carxed into the rising 
mountains, exposing the mollusks em- 
bedded in their flanks, 

The west bank villages are hard put. 
"For Sale” signs arc everyw here. During 


the 1 9th century these river towns pros- 
pered from shipbuilding, brickmaking 
and ice-cutting. Ice from the Hudson 
was shipped as far as the West Indies; 
now the icehouses, stacked from floor to 
ceiling with trays, arc used for growing 
mushrooms. Should supply exceed de- 
mand, a slight draft over the trays will 
slow production satisfactorily, 

Although the Hudson is off the At- 
lantic flyway. hunters in the upriver 
towns like to gun for ducks. However, 
ducks are scarce in the river flats north 
of Stockport. The Army Corps of En- 
gineers is dredging a 32-fool channel to 
Albany for tankers and freighters, and 
the silt is dumped in the flats. "1 hate 
to do it." a dredgeman says, "I'm a 
hunter myself, but you can't tight the 
government." 

On the cast bank, from Rhinecliff to 
Hyde Park, are thccsiaies of Millionaires' 
Row. Some of the houses are still in pri- 
vate hands; others have been taken over 
by religious orders and the state and fed- 
eral governments. 

T his far below Albany the riv- 
er water has become, with 
time and proper treatment, fit to drink. 
The Hudson is Poughkeepsie's reservoir. 
The colonic bacteria from the Albany 
pool have died off. and the oxygen con- 
tent has risen greatly. Fish abound, par- 
ticularly giant carp that weigh up to 30 
or 40 pounds. Goldfish weighing as much 
asa pound may sometimes be seen school- 
ing with them. The carp arc the pigs of 
the river, roiling the bottom for decaying 
matter and making it difficult for bass 
and other game fish to sight their prey. 
(Carp were introduced into this country 
from France in 1831 by a Mr. Henry 
Robinson of Newburgh, who bred them 
in ponds and released them annually into 
the Hudson a dozen or two at a time. 
Robinson was later pleased to write that 
his fish were doing well in the river.) 

To most persons the Hudson High- 
lands are the most spectacular part of 
the river. Storm King Mountain guards 
the northern approach, Dunderberg. 
Bear Mountain and Anthony's Nose the 
southern. At present, conservationists 
are fighting the Consolidated Edison 
Company, which wants to build a hydro- 


electric station at the foot of Storm King. 
The company also plans to build a reser- 
voir southwest of the 1.355-fool-high 
mountain. Water would be pumped up 
from the river, and w hen power was need- 
ed would be released to pour down inside 
the mountain to turn generators. The 
power would be sent south by 20 miles 
of high-tension wires cutting through 
the Highlands and the hills of northern 
Westchester. Valley conservationists do 
not feel warmly toward Con Ed. Only a 
year or so ago. the company's atomic 
power plant at Indian Point. 10 miles 
south of Storm King, killed striped bass 
and other fish by the ton when they 
swam up a canal only to be blasted by 
high-pressure water jets. Until proper 
screening was installed, a truck used to 
take the fish to garbage dumps to rot. 

West Point lies in the middle of the 
Highlands. From mid-May to mid-June 
this area is the center of the Hudson's 
-Striped bass spawning grounds. Here the 
river is at its deepest, 202 feet. The striper 
eggs weigh more than water, but the cur- 
rent keeps them afloat so the sun can 
warm them. After hatching, the fry gen- 
erally move south to Haverstraw Bay. 
w here they feed in the marshes of Croton 
I’oini. In the spring, about the lime the 
dogwood is in bloom, the striper fishing 
off Croton Point can be superb. Accord- 
ing to Howard Powley. a watch repair- 
man in Croton, this is the one place in 
the river where the stripers will take ar- 
tificial lures. Usually the fish weigh from 
three to seven pounds, but they are there 
in numbers. Croton is said to be Indian 
for striped bass. Ordinarily. Powley does 
not go as far as the point to fish. At 
lunchtime he walks across Route 9 in 
front of his shop, goes up the footbridge 
over the Central tracks and fishes from 
the breakwater near Croton station. Last 
year he took a !7-poundcr on a blood- 
worm. and this year, the day after he 
had extolled the fishing to a friend, his 
daughter caught a lO-pounder off the 
rocks that look toward High Tor. the 
peak across the river at Haverstraw, 

Commercial fishermen get stripers 
here, too, some of which go up lo 40 
or 50 pounds. They are unmarketable 
because they taste of the oil released in 
the r>ver by ships. The netters either 
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ihrow ihc fish back, where they die from 
lorn gills, or lake them home and soak 
Ihe fillets in brine overnight to wash out 
the oil. The big stripers frequent the old 
oyster beds in the Hudson, svherc they 
nose about for marine worms, herring 
and other succulents. The muck in the 
bed of the main channel offers little food, 
but the marshes arc glutted with riches. 
There are blue crabs that scuttle up past 
the harbor from the sea. snails that hud- 
dle on stones between the tide levels and 
barnacles that lie on their backs and kick 
food into their mouths with their feet. 
The barnacles are hermaphroditic, and 
when they arc not clustered close to- 
gether they feriili/e themselves, perhaps 
accounting for their scientific name. Ba- 
/aims imprtnisus. There is a species of 
isopod. Cyathura carhiata — a cousin of 
the sow bugs that arc found on land un- 
der rocks- that burrows into the muck. 
Sturgeon feed upon them. In Haver- 
straw Bay there are both salt- and fresh- 
water shrimp and prawns. The fish feast 
on all. "The lower Hudson compares fa- 
vorably with the richest lakes." a biolo- 
gist once noted. 

At one lime the oyster beds in the 
river ran from Pcckskill to the Narrows. 
adistanccofSO miles. In places the shells 
of the old beds are 10 to 14 feet thick, 
and archaeologists excavating Indian 
sites on Croton Point have found shells in 
camps lluil were 6.000 years old. the old- 
est findings of their kind in the eastern 
L’.S- In the early 1950s. Long Island 
oyslcrmen. led hy Butler flower of Bay- 
villc. leased 5.000 acres of river bottom 
in the Tappan Zee and Haverstraw Bay 
from the state. The spawning beds in the 
Sound inexplicably had become unpro- 
ductive. and the river otfered a likely 
alternative. Mature oysters were sown, 
and their spawn — known as sprats 
*'sct." or look, on biis and pieces of the 
old shells. After a year the young oys- 
ters were pumped up from the river and 
transplanted to "growing" grounds in 
the Sound. After two years there they 
were transferred to "fattening" grounds 
near Bayville on the north shore of Long 
Island. The Hudson oysters "fattened 
up" well. Flower stiys, but then in the 
spring of 1957 "there was a lot of snow 
up the river, and a slug of fresh water 


came down and killed practically every- 
thing ofT." Flower has since planted 
some more mature oysters in the river, 
but so far their sprats have not set. 

M ost of the commercial fishermen 
on the Hudson work only m the 
-spring, when the shad arc running. But 
Jimmy Mowbray of Pcckskill works all 
year round — on a part-time basis. Jim- 
my lives on Annsvilic Creek, which flows 
into the river. Outside his house, a red- 
and-whiie bungalow just off Route 9, is 
a sign saying "LIVE BAIT WORMS." 
Jimmy is 26, 6 feet tall and wears glasses. 


sturgeon that was so big he was unable to 
land it. The lish seemed almost as long as 
the 15-fool skiff he was in. Nov\ and 
then shad fishermen will find a sturgeon. 
In 195.1 a 251 ‘/i-poundcr was caught be- 
low West I’oint. It was eight feet long 
and liad a girth of three and a half feet. 
Most shad nets are not strong enough to 
hold sturgeon, which in the Hudson have 
been known to top 400 or 5(X) pounds. 
Sometimes fishermen w ill find huge holes 
in their nets, torn by sturgeon that rip 
through like torpedtves. 

The Mow brays used to net for the 
Fulton Fish Market. Nowadays Jimmy 



l-or two years he pitched minor league 
ball for the Phillies. One of his room- 
mates was Art Mahaffcy. When Jim- 
my's arm went bad after relieving in 1 1 
straight games for TifBn. (la. he came 
back home to fill an opening in the elec- 
tricians' union. The Mowbrays have al- 
ways fished the river. Jimmy’s great 
grandfather used to net sea sturgeon in 
the days w hen they were so plentiful they 
were known as Albany beef and brought 
6c a pound. Once Jimmy’s Uncle Fd, 
who lives up in back, helped to net a 


catches eels up to four feci long and 
stores them in boxes in Annsvilic Creek. 
He sells them to local Italians, who like 
to cal them on feast days. Most of Jim- 
my’s business is done in baittish. The 
river is aswarm with killifish. a very 
hardy minnow that ranges from half an 
inch to four inches long. They flock into 
the coves and inlets to feed on mosquito 
and midge larvae, and Jimmy scoops 
them up in a seine. He keeps a stock 
of 40.000 in boxes next to the cels out in 
the creek, and he puts 2,000 of them in 
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two bathtubs in his cellar For ready sale. 
He gets 35r a dozen. 

In the spring Jimniy sets fvke nets in 
the creek mouths to catch fish for stick- 
ing ponds. He leaves ilic nets in the wa- 
ter for two or three days, and when he 
goes back they are so Full he cannot lift 
them, He shovels the fish out into 50- 
gallnn cans. There are white perch, black 
bass, cattish that go up to six or seven 
pounds, pickerel that go up to three, 
small stripers, an tccasional rainbow or 
brown trout (that the law makes him 


lar. They fetch S 1 .25 apiece from a w holc- 
saler in Poughkeepsie. Pour or five years 
ago. before American furriers started 
buying from the Russians, the price was 
S4. (.)ccasionaliy Jimmy gets a mink, 
wliich brings S7. and up the creeks he 
gets beavers, which sell for the same 
price. He strikes it rich on otters. A good 
male sells for S20. 

Hudson River life is free-spirited 
around Croton Point, where \ou can 
catch almost any kind of fish, but 25 
miles downstream Thomas R. Cilenn Jr. 



throw back). riKk bass, sunnics.crappics. 
carp, suckers and big shiners. One cus- 
tomer. a lawyer in Croton whom Jimmy 
liked, wanted a pi>nd slocked. Jimmy 
gave him the works: 7(K) pounds of fish. 

I7urmg the winter the river freezes 
over, and Jimmy sets a trap line in the 
marshes. Most of the time he catches 
muskrats. He gives the carcasses to friends 
for eating and cures the skins in the cel- 


ls at his busiest catching something dif- 
ferent — polluters. Mr. Glenn, the direc- 
tor and chief engineer of the Interstate 
Sanitation Commission in New York 
City, is u tall, heavy-set Texan who is 
blunt and direct. •‘Some sanitary engi- 
neers prefer high-sounding terms like 
'wastes.' ■■ he says. “1 say garbage." Es- 
tablished by the States of New York. 
New Jersc> and Connecticut, tlic ISC 


has jurisdiction over the waters of the 
greater harbor area east to New Haven 
and l ire Island inlet, south to Sandy 
Hook and north to llic Bear Mountain 
Bridge. 

T he main problem in the tow- 
er Hudson is the 175 million 
gallons of raw sewage that the \Nest Side 
of Manhattan pours into the river every 
da>. It issues from skyscrapers, apart- 
ment houses, gas stations, nightclubs, 
stores, theaters, restaurants, tenements, 
facioriesand hospitals. It floatsdown the 
drains that gird the city streets and emp- 
ties into the river, where the tides and 
currents rock it back and forth between 
the Narrows and Croton Point. The ma- 
jority of New \'orkers arc unaware otThis 
phenomenon that commands almost as 
many awed students of sewage as the 
Albany pool. One scientist told a fasci- 
nated gathering that the river was “one 
of the most astonishing of the natural 
agencies for the disposal of sewage that I 
know of," and Parle B, Phelps, professor 
emeritus of sanitary science at Columbia, 
has written. semijiKularly. iit his other- 
wise serious and scholarly trcatise..SVrf</zn 
Sitiiiuitioii: "Oricn homeward bound 
commuters, crowded on the front end of 
a (Staten Island] ferry boat on a hoi 
summer evening, enjoy the liglit spray of 
salt water carried aboard by the wind as 
the bow of the boat hits the passing 
waves. This is surely a situation where 
ignorance is bliss." This year. Cilenn 
says. New York City is going to start 
construction of a S60 million second- 
ary sewage treatment plant for the city's 
West Side. VS'hcn the plant is finished 
along about I96S. it will be able to 
process a minimum of 220 million gal- 
lons of raw sewage a day. which will be 
good news for ferryboat riders. 

f Iscwhcrc in the greater harbor area, 
the ISC has made violators cease fouling 
waters. All in all. the ISC has been suc- 
cessful in more than 50 major cases. The 
commission has five inspectors, loo few 
to police tile area thoroughly, so in I96J 
the commission installed an automatic 
robot monitor in the Arthur Rill, a wa- 
terway between Staten Island and New 
Jersey. The kill Is lined witii heavy in- 
dusi^, and it is a busier ship passage 



than ihe Panama Canal. The monitor 
checks the water every eight minutes. A 
thermometer takes the temperature, and 
analyzers in the device sample the pH 
(the relative acidity and alkalinity) and 
the dissolved chlorides and oxygen con- 
tent. Telemetry sends the readings di- 
rectly to the ISC olliceat Columbus Cir- 
cle. where they are recorded on a graph. 
“When we put it in. we didn't tell anyone 
about it,” Glenn recalls. “We used to 
come back to the ofTice late at night or 
on weekends and watch the graph. We 
could see the polluting start. No one 
thought we'd know, but we did. down 
to the exact time, and after a warning 
the offending companies cut it out." 
The monitor has been so successful that 
Glenn is hopeful of installing more. “I 
am." he says, “very optimistic about the 
Hudson. It'sjust a matter of time before 
the river is cleaned up. 1 only wish it 
could be sooner." 

Out beyond the Narrows and the Low- 
er Bay. where the Ambrose Lightship 
rides, the Hudson no longer needs Mr. 
Glenn, it purifies itself by disappearing 
into the sea. The ancient channel of 
the river carves through the continental 
shelf until. 100 miles away, its canyon 
plunges more than 1.0(K) fathoms down 
to meet the ocean ntx>r. The canyon, 
or the gorge, as it is sometimes called, 
lies to the south of the shipping lanes, 
and for most of the year few men visit 
it. The distant bottom is marked only 
by blips on echo sounders, and the wa- 
ter. reflecting the vast depths, is vivid 
indigo. 

The canyon was largely unexplored 
until 1928. when William Beebe, the 
oceanographer and director of the De- 
partment of Tropical Research of the 
New York Zoological Society, chanced 
to visit it briefly. “1 had to spend most 
of the summer of 1928 in New York 
City." he later w rote in the society’s Bul- 
leiin. "and yet I longed to be exploring 
on the edge of known things. How could 
1 manage both at once? There came to 
mind a cartoon in which Skippy and his 
small friend stand for a long time gaz- 
ing out to sea. Throughout three layers 
of cartoon strips not a word passed be- 
tween the two urchins. At last, without 
turning his head. Skippy said. 'You 


know, that’s only the top of it.' That 
cartoon set me thinking, and brought 
to mind the Hudson Gorge, silent, black, 
cold. — with its sunken vastness filled 
with unknown forms of life." 

With the help of L.F.V. Drake, presi- 
dent of the Salvage Process Corpora- 
tion. Beebe borrowed a tug, the li'hcfh-r, 
and set course for the canyon. There 
the surface water temperature was 68°. 
while 3,000 feet down it was 40° and at 
the bottom 31°. A special winch lowered 
weighted silk nets half a mile as the 
IVheeicr crawled along at two knots. At 
a wave of Beebe's hand the winch began 
to reel in, and finally the nets came 
aboard, dripping and bulging with 
"pink treasure, glittering and gleaming, 
trembling with strange vitality, every 
spoonful a cosmos of hundreds of living 
bcinp." The fish were so cold they were 
almost painful for Beebe to touch, and 
among them were several that hitherto 
had been found only in such places as 
the Gulf of Guinea off the west coast of 
Africa. Panama and the Pacific. Two 
species were completely unknown. One, 
a deep-water relative of the herring. 
Beebe named Bathylrocies ihakvi, in 
honor of the helpful M r. Drake; the oth- 
er. a small, transparent, riblcss. balloon- 
skinned creature related to the angler- 
fish. he called Huphphryni’ hudsonius, 
for the canyon. All told. Beebe spent 
only two days at the canyon and he never 
returned, but he considered his findings 
so important that he formally named 
the jaunt aboard the Wheeler the Elev- 
enth Expedition of the Department of 
Tropical Research of the New York Zoo- 
logical StKiety. "Long after the last ani- 
mal and insect from the heart of Africa 
and New Guinea have been collected and 
named and the north and south poles 
have been crossed and rccrossed with 
tourist planes." Beebe wrote, "strange 
fish and other creatures will still be 
brought to light within a day’s motor- 
boat run of New York City." 

1 1 was not until some 30 years aft- 
er Beebe's trip that a different 
kind of fisherman took a look at the can- 
yon— a sports angler named Kinn Haa- 
kon Magnus. Magnus is a beefy, inven- 
tive Norwegian who came to the U.S. at 


17. He is now 56. Fifteen years ago he 
made a fortune manufacturing plastic 
harmonicas. He added to his wealth by 
inventing a small portable plastic organ 
with numbered keys, which enabled a 
musical illiterate to play a tune w ithin 10 
minutes. Given ample money and time. 
Magnus decided to turn to the sea. He 
bought a 40-foot Matthews cruiser and 
navigational charts. After some stud\ — 
Magnus is not the sort to do things on 
impulse- he reasoned that the Hudson 
Canyon looked promising, and so he 
lassoed on extra gasoline tanks and em- 
barked to jeers that he w as "a crazy Nor- 
wegian." What he discovered was some 
crazy big-game fishing. He soon sold his 
boat and spent SI00,(X)0 on a new one 
specially designed to make the long trip 
from Briellc. N.J. in four and a half 
hours. The new boat, a 47'/i-fi>oter 
named Mopnus. is equipped with radar, 
loran. depth finder, depth thermometer, 
fish finder, ship-io-shore telephone and a 
small plastic organ on which Magnus 
thumps out Hume on the Range and You 
Are My Sunshine during starlit nights 
over the canyon. 

He has found a tremendous variety of 
life in the canyon; giant leatherback tur- 
tles upwards of 1.000 pounds, killer 
whales, pilot whales, sharks and por- 
poises that can make the water boil for 
miles, Most of all. there arc big-game 
fish, some of which arc not supposed to 
be in the area at all. Pacific albacore are 
so plentiful as to be pests. One day Mag- 
nus caught 17 in self-defense. "1 didn't 
want to catch any more." he says. "I 
wanted to get away from them.” There 
are blue marlin, very rare north of Hat- 
teras. 500-pound bluefm tuna, the yel- 
lowfin tuna, a very warm-water fish, 
and while marlin from 45-90 pounds. 
Magnus' son. Kenneth, caught a rare 
bigeye tuna that weighed 245 pounds. 
There arc multitudes of dolphin, bluefish 
and tilefish. Once Magnus caught two 
lancet fish in the depths. These arc eel- 
shaped monstrosities with great spiny 
dorsal fins like sails and alligator mouths 
with sharp teeth an inch long. "I believe 
the canyon is the most fabulous fishing 
spot in the world." Magnus says. 

Below the surface the water tempera- 
ture fluctuates wildly. Within one 500- 
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"Stretch” goes west! And the brand is Lee. 

You can't see the difference between good old western jeans and a pair of new 
1 ee Stretch Riders. They both have that tough, rangy look. But, the riding, 
stooping, and straddling are mighty different with Stretch Riders. Now, there's 
an easy give without binding or pulling, because of Lee’s new 75% cotton, 
25“- nylon stretch donim. And Stretch Riders still have the same 
authentic western tailoring. Same dust-eating, leather-pounding 
wear, Buy a pair. Look for Lee, with the authentic branded label. 
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Wear-tested by top rodeo hands 
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fool section. Magnus found a difference 
of 27'*, The Ciulf Siream flows 150 miles 
to the cast, but there arc days. Magnus 
says, when it veers in toward land. A 
pale blue, it snakes into the indigo waters 
of the canyon, and the tentperaturc 
jumps 10®. It carries small, strange fish 
bythclhousands.andflyinglish ordinarily 
not found north of Florida fill the air 
wiili frightened leaps. 

After fishing the canyon for li\c years, 
Magnus has come up with a theory of 
his own on fish migration. In essence, he 
helioses that fish do not migrate by in- 
stinct or what one might call free ssill. 
They move from place to place, he says, 
because they live in bliKks of water that 
arc constantly shifting according to the 
rhythms of the sea. The fish, in short, arc 
■*captivesofihcircnvironmcnt,“and they 
are ssafled into the canyon by forces 
beyond their control. 

I rank Mather III. an associate scien- 
tist at the VV'oods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution vtho corresponds with Mag- 
nus. siiys. "VVe'rc getting quite excited 
[about the canyon] at the Institution. 
There is absolutely no doubt that large 
predator Ush are concentrated in unusu- 
ally large numbers." Mather, in fact, is 
so excited that he has asked the National 
Science F-oundalion to back extensive 
studies of the canyon. 

Although Magnus spends the summer 
at sea in splendid isolation. Mather re- 
ports that in October and Nosemher 
commercial lishcrmcn. mainly from Nova 
Scotia. fltK'k to the canyon. "The Ca- 
nadians," Mather says, "learned about 
it from the Scandinavians, who acciden- 
tally found swordfish while fishing for 
sharks." The commercial fishermen catch 
swordfish with hooks, instead of the tra- 
ditional harpoons. They string long, mul- 
tihooked lines from floating barrels, and 
[he swordfish either take the motion- 
less bait or arc foul-hooked in the at- 
tempt. In a good night a single ship 
may haul in as many as 100. more than 
a crew used to harpoon in an entire 
season. Perhaps the scope of the Hud- 
son is best seen by simply comparing 
its beginning in a tishless mountain pool 
with its terminus 100 miles at sea where 
fishing fleets catch swordfish by the 
thousands. 6 nd 
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Wouldn’t you rather play hooky today... 



and take your SCOUT on a holiday? 


^ oil bought our compact Scot'T for a 
>cconil car. to drive to work. Smart buy. 

its tough 4<yl. engine gives you about 
2U miles per gallon — regular gas only. 
Short length makes it easy to wheel 
through rush-hour tranic...and lets 
\ou park it almost anywhere. 

But you’d rather keep right on going 


with the ScoL'T-for the sheer fun of it. 

Go ahead. Take olT the top and you’ll 
have a jaunty convertible. With bucket 
seats you may even feci like you're driv- 
ing a sports car. But there isn’t a sports 
car around that can take you to so many 
fishing or hunting places beyond the end 
of the roads. 


In case you haven't yet checked out 
this great work-and-plcasure vehicle, 
with two-wheel drive or all-wheel drive, 
prices start at just $ 1 690.85*. 

Test drive it at your Im IiRSa tioNAi 
Dealer or Branch — listed in the Yellow 
Pages. International Harvester Co., 180 
N. Michigan Avenue. Chicago I. 111. 


The by International M 





Importrd Italian Vfrmouths Ol%4,Th» Jot.Garnrau C9,.Nfw\ofk.S.Y. 



Extra iJiy 
({trrn laWl) is llip 
world's drim 
vfrnwulK. F.vriy drop 
makn your cocktail 
drier. The seini-sweet 
(red laliel) adds a 
dash oi dry ness on 
the rocks. Puls pants 
on the Manhattan. 
.•\sk for "Ghan cha." 


BASEBALLS WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


AMERICAN \.EAOVjc Unappreciated in 
LOS ANKibLLS. ihc Angcis (4 -2) signed a con- 
tract with the city of Anaheim (pop. 140.- 
000) to move into a new, municipally built 
stadium in 1966. The team's decision was 
neither unexpected (SI. July 20) nor unpro- 
voked. While the Los Angeles fans contin- 
ued to dote on the second-division Dodgers 
last week, the unnoticed fourth-place Angcis 
went on playing brilliantly. In the course 
of four wins Angel pitchers allowed just one 
run and 27 hits. Rookie Outliclder Bob Per- 
ry led the attack with a .438 BA. Even so, 
the Angels could not attract 10.000 fans a 
game. So certain is their front office that 
life will be more beautiful in Anaheim, that 
they signed up to stay there until at least 
2tX)| , The CLEVH.AND Indians, who have also 
threatened to move out of town, drew even 
fewer fans (only 6.000 a game), but played 
better baseball than the Angcis. With good 
pitching (only 22 runs allowed) and strong 
hitting (.325 team average), the Indians had 
no trouble winning seven of eight and mov- 
ing up to seventh place. The tn troi r Tigers 
(5-2) were another team on the move. Jump- 
ing from seventh to fifth, the Tigers received 
scoreless relief pitching front Fred Gladding 
and Julio Navarro, who led the team to three 
late or extra-inning w ins. The Tigers made 
it a particularly frustrating week for the 
CHiCAiiO White S<tx (4-3). The Sox opened 
a home stand against Detroit with a chance 
to ntove into first place. While the other 
contenders lost, the Sox did, too. Their ace 
pitchers, Joel Horlcn, Gary Peters and Juan 
Pi7arro. dropped three straight. Things were 
even tougher for the new york Yankees 
(2-4), who lost two to Kansas City when 
they allowed six unearned runs. The Yanks 
then returned home to begin a critical two 
weeks of play against the other contenders 
and promptly lost two to the Orioles, which 
dropped them to third place. By beating 


New York, «Ai.TtMORt (4-2) moved back 
into first by 1 1/^ games. Steve Barber won one 
game with a 2-0 shutout, his third straight 
clutch performance against the Yanks, and 
Sam Bowens won the other game with a 
lOth-inning homer. The Minnesota Twins 
(3-4) broke out of their July hitting slump 
with 16 homers and a muscular display by 
Harmon Killebrew, who hit three home runs 
to raise his total to 39. He also batted .423. 
lifting his season's average over ..300 for the 
first time in almost three years. The boston 
Red Sox were outscored by their opponents, 
37-13. and lost all six of their games. Relief 
star Dick Radat? suffered two of the losses. 
The KANSAS CITY Athletics (2- 4) took both 
their victories from New York when John 
0‘Donoghuc and Orlando Pena allowed 
just two runs in 18 innings. With solid pitch- 
ing in all but one game, the WASHiMitos 
Senators (2 5) still could not win because 
of inadequate hitting (.193 team BA). They 
scored only 1 2 runs in seven games and were 
shut out twice. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE It is no secret 
that the uos AN<irLfS Dodgers' (5-2) Sandy 
Koufax throws one of the fastest fast balls 
and the curvicst curve balls in the big leagues. 
These two pitches, mixed with an occasion- 
al changcup. have made Koufax the best 
pitcher in the National League. But Sandy 
is still not satisfied. Some time ago, he 
watched the Pirates* Elroy Face throw his 
fork ball and decided he had to have one. 
too. Last week he tried out his new pitch 
against the Braves, and it worked. It worked 
so well that Sandy even used it once to strike 
out Henry Aaron on a 3-2 pitch as he won 
his second game of the week 1 1 7th this year) 
and helped boost the Dodgers to sixth place. 
The pHit-AOFi PHiA Phillies (4-2). who have 
had trouble hitting left-handers like Koufax, 
decided they had to do something about 


their lack of right-handed power if they 
hoped to stay on top of the league. The help 
came from an unexpected source, the last- 
place Mels, who traded slugger Frank Thom- 
as to the Phils. Thomas was so happy about 
the prospect of playing in his first World 
Scries that he drove in three runs in his first 
two games as (he Phils maintained a 2Vi- 
game league lead. The san erancisco Gi- 
ants (4-2) kept pace with the Phils. With 
veterans Juan Marichal and Jack Sanford ill, 
the Giants turned to youngsters Gaylord 
Perry, Ron Herbcl, Jim Duffalo and John 
Pregen^er, each of whom won once. I hc 
MILWAUKEE Bruves found out how risky it 
is to go with a young pitching staff, Using 
four different starters, all in their mid-2()s 
and all shaky, the Braves lost six of seven 
and dropped from fifth to seventh. Don 
Nottcbari, who won twice, stopped a seven- 
game losing streak for the Houston Colls 
<3 4). Turk Farrell provided the team's other 
win after waiting almost two months for 
his Nth victory. The si. toms Cardinals 
(4-2) received light pitching, allowing just 
1 7 runs— including a five-hit shutout by Curt 
Simmons. Trouble came in pairs for the 
pmsBi.RtiH Pirates (4-- 5) who lost two dou- 
blchcaders. giving up 26 runs to the Dinlgcrs 
and Cubs. Reviving Ernie Broglio won twice 
forthecHiCAOoCubs (4-3).whosc starThird 
Baseman Ron Santo (.417) moved up to sec- 
ond or third in all three of the major hitting 
departments. The new yokk Mels (1-5), 
who began the week by winding up a four- 
out-of-five win streak over Houston, found 
the league leaders ti>o lough, losing four 
straight to Ihc Giants and Phillies. The Cin- 
cinnati Reds (4-3) got another win from 
JiKy Jay. who appears to be fully recovered 
from his Iwo-scason slump, and tight pitch- 
ing from the rest of the staff, but, with the 
exception of Frank Robinstin and Deron 
Johnson, no one on the team was hitting. 



FRANK ROaiNSONl RCRAIRED AND ROLLINS 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

In 1961 and 1962 there was no better outfielder 
in the National League Ilian t rank Robinson 
of the Cincinnati Reds. He hutted in the ..IPOs, 
dro\c in a bushel of runs and showered op- 
ponents with homers, doubles and triples. On 
lop of this Robb) ran Ihc bases and fielded 
so well that solid Cincinnati argued he was 
surely the t>csi player in baseball. Then it ail 
changed. Robinson injured u leg lust year, and 
suddenly everything else began to hurt— his 
hilling, his lidding and. eventually, his salary. 
When he was injured again this year— a frac- 
tured finger, a sprained wrist — fans who were 
screaming his praises in previous seasons told 
the Reds they ought to sell Robhy to the local 


medical research center at the waiver price. The 
deal never went through, and Ihc fans arc glad 
it did not. Robinson, healthy for Ihc first lime 
in two seasons, was mowing them down lust 
week. Hitting only .276 on July 20, Robby 
raised his average to .296 with a .440 mark 
over the last seven games ami was almost sstle- 
ly responsible for keeping the Reds in the pen- 
nant race. As the teams started their stretch 
drive. Cincinnati Manager I red Hutchinson 
was particularly pleased by Robinson’s return 
to form. Hoping for another pennant this year. 
Hutch said, "The rest of the players will have 
to chip in, but Hobby's the big man. He’s the 
fellow who’s the complete player. I have no 
doubts he cun continue this pace because I've 
seen him do it before." 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of IK« »ports information of the week 


ARCMEftv l>\\t(3J Kl m a n-vear-oM 

Iriiin l)r.i>l(>n i’Uim. Ntiwh Jieu ln' 
44-(*i>und K’" *M lime* jnd >^i>rcd '.MX »l u pi"- 
Ml'te 4.t'6 ppiniN lo MK'cCN'fiillv dcl>.'nd hi\ men's 
M-ninr mle in itie Njunnjl Aiclierv Assisnjiiisn 
t'hjmpiiinsliil’s at Jones Hca^h S 1 . 1 IC Park, \ ^ 
MRS NKIORlA C'dOK ol Mcnncap.il.s, ihe 
■iiiHhcr i>l iwo. sson ll>e ssomen's senior pile sviili 
.t.?5 1 of a possible 4.;tb pomis 

aOATiNG Despite a l.'ih'pl.iee linish in ilic seseiiilt 
•ind Im.il siiiafil's inu scries heki on a l••mlle t .ike 
Michigan course, Dll'K Ml ARNS ol Wiliiieiic 
llt . ihe IVfi2 ssorld chainpioii. capturcsl America s 
Dlsinpu. berlh t'or Star clj" sailhoai' tier />use .S'l 
SI. A I ION, a 2<.riK>l caiamaran skippered hs Hob 
Smiili, ol Darien. I'onn . handled »ell m trials on 
long Island Sound and Has seiccicd as ihc I S 
cliallengcr for Ihe I iiile Americ.i's Cup rase- 

FOOTBALL I he same aleri delense lhal huh llte 
Ml ( hanipionship lor the CHIC \<>() iilAKS 
l.isi Dcccmtscr helped lliein osercome a ID 7 hall- 
iirnc deticil and beat ihe siiihhorn bui misiaks' 
prone College All-Slars. iX-l?. belorc h^.lHK) Ians 
ai ( hicago's SsiIJkt field (ire puvr /.’I Despus 
Ihe hnlli.tnl passing and running ol Miami Dii.ir- 
lerhask (leorgc Mira and Arizona Stale llallKisL 
Charles fas lor. ihr All-Mars collapsed in Ihesecoml 
hall. 1 he Rears capilali/ed on a Him hie and an mier- 
ccpled pass to score issice in the third giiarier and 
pm Ihc game out ol' reach. 

OOLP S\ nil lour birdies on the last nine holes. Juan 
iC'hi Chit Kodrigi.e/ held 0 II the hid ol delending 
champion Arnold Palmer and non. hs a single 
siroke. the 'Sestern Open ai Tam D'Shantcr m 
Niles, III T he llash.s Puerto Rican's 72-Jiole score oi 
2 hX. lb iimler par. set a compeiiiisc course rcciTj 
and seas gs>i»d lor All, Oh", t hi Chi's sisiors tus 
second on the circuil this sear boosted Ins I'lM 
sc innings to ^4h,i>IO. 

HARNESS RACING ' I'sC ncser taken hack and 
“on a race. Driver Ralph U.ifdHin rciiutked be- 
lore the Messenger Stake at Roosevelt 

Raceesas f hen he slid inl*> ihe sulks behind ( asile- 
ton I arm's lilllc pigeon-loed pacer. H\CI IIVIJ. 
and m harness racing's richest race neser took, back 
or IrHikcd b.ick as he streaked home a neck in Ircinl 
of Hl.ick Sli.ie Sial'le’s Benga/i H.inoser in 2 HI 
llaiohleioiiian laconic NNKIS. occncdj hs M's 
( hurlolle Sheppard ol llanocer.Pa . Iiounced some 
ol'thc better '•> car-olds on Ins home grounds at T he 
Mc'.idovcs <A'aslnrglon. Pa I hs '^4 lengths to »m 
ll:e S 12 . 1 XX) Arden Dossns Si.ikc m 2 ihl 

MORSE RACING looking more and more like the 
successor 10 Kelso as Moiseol the >e.ii tit N liO\S 
iS I Mil lumped I S an e>c-calching. Ml-Icngth v>s- 
tors over ais'h-ric.il M.mgo m I lie M4. text \\ hnnes 


Stakes ,ii Saratoga. NS Running in the blask- 
.iml-gold solors ol (iednec I arm loHi cd hs Maris 
\lbcri ot \S hue Plains. N S . and 'Ifs. John T Stan, 
lev ol Sea Curl. N J i. the 4->e.ir-oId son ol liiin 
Shot. Hith kS .liter Blum up, coccrcd the I ' » miles in 
I d"# ' Me picked up $1.<.2'r5 for hicsicih siciorc m 
I I starts Ithis sear and raised his IPM csinnings to 
SI7I.I2<> Imiisediaicl.s alter the race, a <s0‘ . iniercsi 
in (aim Bocs Has sold lor ShIM'.OOd in a sciidicale 
tieadcd be John R trainee ot I exington, Kc 
VSheallcc Siahic s HOI O L AD (S' 40). Hiih Hi.ui- 
ho Baeva up. held oil Nance Charge' 10 lake ihe 
SM)2,.t7t S.tpling .Slakes lor 2-ce.ir-okls he hall' a 
length to H ind up the <6-d.ic meeting at Monmouth 
Park. N S Bold lad cnceicd Ihc sis turlongs m 
I OU- to clip one second irom Ihc sl.ikc's record 
Moniiiouih's luiid meeting set iho records lor ihe 
■ r.ick the belling handle tola led S 1 01. II >4.4111 and 
Ihe total allend.incc nas I.O’h.lXh 
SMicn I asked her to inoce. anas hc aeni. ' said 
jssekes Samms Bouhewtvs aTlet I tJSM Ml (SI 7 htti 
tlie lone Ml} in a held ol 10. non Ihe SI I4.I*X> Arlmg- 
lon ( lassie he 2'/^ Icngihsai Ailmgion Park m ( hr. 
s.igo I he l-cear-old bac oHned bs Rriardale Slables 
^lucred Ihe onc-mile course in I 'h' , 

»(OR«E SHOW Use t S igCLSiRIAS TlASl 
Hon Ihc presiigioiis -\ga Kli.in Nations C'lip Tropke 
,il ilic Roc al Dublin SikicIc Morse Shosc in Dublin. 
Ireland Kaihs kiisnet. 24. ot Vrlingion. \a on 
I. nioiicliahle. sc.is ihc onic rider in a field ot 1h 
Mien Sind Hoiiieit 10 lump the iho rounds Hiihoul 
.1 taciU the sether mencbeis ot the U.S team. 
Hkish had onis cighl laiills lo secord-placc Urii- 
.00 s 16. Here Mars Mans ol Pasadena, Calil , 
1 1 jiik C hapoi III Nt allpack. N J and Kill Siemkiaiis 
,i| •sotoiisn. ( onn. 

ROWING t oiiuicg up last liscm third place. SS A- 
t III SI \A IS AN(|\ Russia s inJomilahle iho- 
lime tJIcmpic gokkmeclal ninner siccrUKsk Mol- 
land's Robeil ti'ocn in ilic Imal ‘IX) iiieiers to cap- 
lore Ihe single sculls Mile in Ihe I iiro-ican RoHing 
( kaoipionships ai AmsierJani, Ihe 27-cear-old 
Kusssais’s titcK s'sci the 2-<XXl.mctet course seas 
7 0* l‘i In ihitd place Has ihc I S Olsmpic single- 
scull candidalc Irom lilencoc. Ill . Don Spero. 25, 
ol ihe Nc-H S ork \C II isume H as 7 OS 62 

TENNIS lop-raokcd ( Ml ( K Mi KIN| I \ rccoc- 
erect hte|ScMse alter a neck s't err alls vsUs 10 beat I teg- 
i.iml s VI ike Sangsierh t.h 6.6 4inihe Nassau Biiul 
Insilalion s-n the grass sourls al (rleit Coce, N A . 
Achis'cmg a measure ol resc-nge lor her dcle.il last 
Hc'ck in Ihe l.isieiM tiiass < ouri CI•amplOllshlps, 
sleiermincd N AN<A RICIMS ol Dallas upset Ihc 
No 1 Vmericjo Homan pla.ser, Bilhc Jean Moflm 
ol 1 ong Beach. C aki,. lo him ihc u omen's mciialmn 
grass coon lournatiieni ai the Piping Ki>ck Club m 
Lociisi \ .dies. N.A .6 '.I 6. 6 4 


TRACK S FIELD Anci llucc dacsol Olcmpic Inals 
on Necs A ork t iis s Randalls Isl.md. i DIT H M< - 
til IRl . a 20-s«ar-old cptinlec Itom Ailatcla. 
emerged as Ihe hrrghicsl ho|ie lor I S ccomen's 
irask on a team lhal looks much stronger than Ihe 
-Aoicf/c.rn >si mien's icam ■>) JU60 (ov- /wr nej Tin- 
I ennessee Stale senior nas Ihv onIc one ol l‘l ciiiali- 
hers lo Hin iho ccenis ihc ICMl ineicrc (Hit'ch she 
i.in m II 'i .tied ihe 2tW meters (2'4| Atcsclher 
oulsiamling perlormer in the inals nas R.iNAl 
ItAIR, a .*-rooi-ll Monde Iroot San Dic-g<i. hIui 
SCI a ncH -Vniencan ciii/cn's i.icelm record cciih a 
ihroH sSl 1 76 leci Siihieci lo conhrmaiion he ihc 
L S Olcinpic comimiiee, ihe L-' S Olcmpic Wom- 
en's Track and lield (cam coP'iM' of lOtl-incict 
dash. I' Dl I M Mr < 1 1 IKI of .\tfanla and Tennessee 
•Slate. Mardcn VVhilc ol I os Angeles. Wcomia 
Icus ol Ciriltin. <>a and reitnessee Siaic 200- 
mcicr dash, I Dl Tl I Mi til IRl ; Debhie Thomp- 
son III I redenck. Md . V ician Broun ol t'leceland 
and Tennessee Si.ile 4lXLmelcr ruit. JaNI I 1 
SMI TH of I rcdonia. kans (**6) XOO-mcier run. 
SANDRA KNOI I ol t'leceland l2 I ' I I XO-nieier 
hurdles. RUSH BONDS of Rncicidc. t'.ilif, (I0.«); 
Mrs. t'hcrric Sheriard of Oakland, t'alil ; Lcah- 
scnclh O'Neal of Chicago High lump. I I I ANOK 
VIONTtiOMIRA ol Clcccland l' Icel X inches) 
and leiie/cne lironn ol Los Angeles Broad lump. 
WIttAI Wlini ill Chicago l2l leei 4 inchcsi; 
Martha Waison ol I ong Beach. ( aid and Jo Ann 
leric III Indianapolis Shoipiii, MRS ( AKLl Nl 
BROWN ol 1 os Angeles (4'» leei I !pSi inchcsi. 
Discus IhroH. MRS OI(,V IIKOIOSA t ()N- 
NOI 1 A ol ( ulsvi ( ils. t .ilii 1162 Ic'Ci t inches) 
Jacclin IhroH R.iN.\| HAIR ol San Diego <176 
Ic-eil I’eniaihlon, MRS I'AI WINSlOW ol San 
Maleo. < all! (4 *44 poinisi 

MILEPOSTS NAMIO HI ni>1 lIVNSIIII. 
47 ,i> coach ol Ihc Kaliimore Ihillcls ol Hie NBA. 
replacing Boh I conarU uho resigned allcr his rc- 

1)111) ARIMI RHOWII ROSS ■-X, Hhocoached 
the Bos I on Brums ol the N || | t.i ihree St anles Cup 
Miles and K) league champitinships lUe orvls such 
siicscssCs III Hiuin hisioic m .1 luiismg home m 
Medloid. Mass Kiionn as Inclc- Arihiir" m 
liockcs circles, R.iss hjs crediicd null unporiam 
decckipmenis m huckec Cciuipmenl. among ihcm 
the modern puck and ilic Am Ro-s goal nvi. 
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ANNIVERSARY PORTFOLIO CREDITS 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



kINOA JAGER. I*, itf 
'iScsiptiri. t onn.. in her 
iliiril >ciir of sailing, 
skippered her I igliiiiing 
10 Ihree win's in Inc ■ 
nal-roimd racex Mor 2' 
Ol a possible 2* pomisi 
It* i.ike the (iirk' 1 ong 
Isl.md Sriiiiul Sailing 
(‘h.impioiiships for he 
home-ioccnt'c'd.ir I'm 
>achi I'liih. 



CUIFFNECESSARV. 14- 
.ear-old coitstriieiion 
engineer from Rich- 
mond. scored .1 reettrd 
2.5T7 out of a tsossiblc 
2 ,xtMl points io uiii ihc 
men'sinsiincticetsliooi. 
lug CMihoui hoes sights I 
4(Xl iiileiTi :he Naiional 
I leld .\rcher> Associa- 
non ehanipionships al 
W all. ms trien, 



BETSY FOARO, 12. a 
self-iaughi swimmer 
from Prairie Village. 
Kans.. SOI four naiioiuil 
age-grotip bTLMstsiroke 
records al dislanccs 
from 40 to MKI jards. A 
set cm h grader, shcprac- 
liccs lour hours a das 
diiniig siimnier ami 
docs isomeirics to htiild 
up her shoulders. 


m 



EDWARD L. GRUBER 
Ol .Spring t lie , I'a. ho.ii 
cd his (0ih rod and reel 
stccvrdli'h.a '45-poimd- 
er. oil MoitiauV. Pouii, 
N ^ . after an evening 
battle, rhepiiccerful tish 
tried repeaiedlc to rani 
tiruK'r's tachi \//s<». 
Uccasihebiggesi broad- 
bill ever brought into 
Moniauk he an angler. 



CLAUDIA MAYHEW. 
I*', u pert high school 
sophomore from Indi- 
anapolis, won the .^4- 
holc ftnal round, 4 and 
2. to become the >oung- 
es| pla>er in 41 scars to 
eapi lire i he I nd lana Wo- 
lAien's fioir C hampion- 
shipai South Bend. She 
also holds ihe state jun- 
ior girls Mile. 



STANLEY ROOGER 
SMITH, r. Ol Pasade- 
na. ( .ilii'.. ihc soungcsi 
of three lennis-plasmg 
sons ot a lotnier tennis 
coach, added to the 
famiK eminence bj wm- 
nmg the National Jun- 
ior ehanipionships ai 
Kalaina/oo. \licli. He 
enroll* ai li.SC' this (all 
on a tennis scholarship. 


«f' 


19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BEAUTY AND THE BUSH 

Sirs; 

Rc: your uriicic T/w WonIJor Nm )ork 
It Bmh (August 3). Mr. McCabe, you arc 
so right! 

Uis H. Lft 

Indianapolis 

Sirs; 

Columnist Charles McCabe, ’The Fear- 
less Spectator." as he isknossn to his captive 
audience on the West Coast, has long made 
the local press a vehicle for his personal ven- 
detta against New York City. But the ap- 
pearance of his snide vituperations in a pe- 
riodical of your stature must have been his 
most glorious moment. 

ios A. 

San Francisco 
Sirs; 

I have had the dubious gotid fortune of 
being exposed on a daily basis to both the 
vituperative slants of Clurc (Scrooge) Mosh- 
er and the cultured causticity of Charles Mc- 
Cabe. Therefore. I "as CMremely delighted 
to sec them both featured in your magazine 
and especially to read Mr. McCabe'scndcar- 
ing description of that metropolis for which 
Mr. Mosher has departed. 

On the basis of Mr. McCabe's article. 1 
can safely predict that New York's sports 
fans will truly take Mr. Mosher to their 
hearts, even as they have the Mets. for. as 
John Underwood so brilliantly illustrated a 
year ;\go in yoviv nvAgvviinc. Clwrc Mosher vs 
a true busher. born and bred. 

Robirt Schw arc/ 

Coral Gables, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Beauty is in the eye of the beholder: peo- 
ple sec only what they want to sec. Like a 
little boy, frightened of being a sucker. Mr. 
McCabe put on a defiant face and criticized 
all he saw. H is article must have been w ritten 
before he ever went back to New York, and 
thus he didn't even give the city a chance. If 
he only hud let himself go for a minute, he 
would have seen the beauty as well as the 
ugliness, and the good times as well as the 
bad times. Offhand, the only statistic I can 
remember about San f-'rancisco is that it has 
the highest, number of homoscKua.1 bars in 
the country. Let Mr. McCabe go back to his 
paradise of the West. I'll take Manhattan. 

Richard Oldirman 

Fairfield. Conn. 

Sirs; 

Charles McCabe proves beyond doubt 
what true New Yorkers have always felt and 


may now state: New > ork has been and is 
being ruined by "auslanders." and ''iMher 
instant New Yorkers." while San Francisco 
owes whatever charm it may have to trans- 
planted New Yorkers— likcCharlcs McCabe. 

CmaRIISF.. SlMIlIRKOfr 
Mount Vernon. N.Y. 

Sirs; 

Great! 

\\lltlAM R. IlfAD 

Mushing. N.^ , 


Sirs: 

Charles McCabe writes. ‘•The Met fans 
have muchly been talked about. Most of 
what has been written is bunk." Why then 
TTivisv he add vo vVit heap’ 

Pf ttR MAtCK 

Weston. Conn. 


Timers Day team iScdricard. August .f) is 
ACFTI OMT T TV OTOT. pronounced ac-lil- 
ce-omiliy-oil-dil. not ACTTI-OFMT TTV - 
ODT. pronounced ac-fit-ec-olT-mitty-ott. 

•At AN Baxtir 


Los Angeles 


• It is not: the ACI TI.OFMTTTV ODT 
prefers Oldtimcrs as one word.— ED. 


Sirs; 

To call the annual 1 ankce Old Timers 
Day game ''baseball's most boring annual 
ritual" is incredible. To me this game is 
always the highlight of the season. If you 
call this boring. >ou should read your maga- 
zine from lime to time— then you'll really 
Vnvvw wha\ \bc word boring means. 

TllO'IAS L. Di riENNE 

New York City 


LITTLE MAN 

Sirs: 

Thanks for the very interesting article by 
Tommy McDonald [The Mon^lei'i eintl \fe, 
July 27 and August .3). 1 have long been an 
ardent admirer of the little men in pro foot- 
ball. such as McDonald. Eddie l.cBaron and 
Doak Walker, May their tribe increase! 

Lf \ Kavanauuh 

Long Beach. Calif. 

Sirs: 

I can't believe that Tommy McDonald 
really finds it hard to tell someone what a 
greav playet be vbinks he is. As a vmwcT of 
fact, that seems to be his major purpose 
throughout the article. He may have caught 
vtuilc a few- passes in his stay w ith the Eagles, 
but (hat was quite probably due to the fact 
that there were few other receivers for Eagle 
quarterbacks to throw to. 

I think it will be dilfcrcni with the Cow- 
boys who already have two of the best re- 
ceivers in (he business in Buddy Dial and 
Frank Clarke. The passes w ill be coming his 
way a bit less than before, and he will find it 
hard to build an impressive set of statistics. 

However, he will also have a new advan- 
tage in that a defense cannot double-team 
him without leaving an equally good receiv- 
er open somewhere else on the field. If he 
can overcome his showboating enough to 
play for ihe team in Dallas and not for him- 
self, he will be a valuable asset. 

Bryan I P. Woods 

Nederland, Texas 

NOT OIT 

Sirs: 

The American Committee for the Election 
of Marv Throneberry to the Yankee Old 


RICHT-HAND OiAMONP 

Sirs: 

VNhtxwcr laid out the first baseball dia- 
mond anyway? I'm wondering why he laid 
It out backward. 

It would seem that a clockwise rol.Uion 
of bases would make niore sense than the 
accustomed route. Most players are natural- 
born right-handers, and many of those who 
bat left-handed today have converted from 
their natural position to take advantage of 
this cockeyed backward rotation. 

•Swinging right-handed, it would be a dis- 
tinct advantage to run in the direction of the 
swing down vhc left-Vwlvl lw\c. ravhet vhaw 
the right. The right-handed pitcher would 
have a better throw to first base, holding the 
runner close. The right-handed first base- 
man would have a distinct advantage in 
making infield plays, especially in double- 
play situations. 

There would be some disadvantages also. 
I suppose. The "hot corner" usually handled 
by the third baseman would be all the hotter 
when handled by the first baseman and pitch- 
er covering. 

I guess, all m all. it would make a com- 
pletely dilferent game out of our national 
spvsrt. but I would like to see it tried some- 
time. Whether the sport would be improved 
or not. Fm not sure, but 1 do believe it 
would be a more natural approach. 

Ttu Riv.Muo L, Ernsiir 
Winona. Minn, 

KITES AND KIDS 

Sirs; 

Tomi Cngcrcr (The Kiremoker. August 
.3) is a most interesting person, but much 
more talcnlcd than your article implied. As 
a first-grade teacher 1 happen to know that 
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Why a 

man's 

shampoo? 


Those women's shampoos give you 
a beauty treatment while they 
ctean. But fhch was made espe- 
daily for men. No fancy beauty 
treatment Just the total cleaning 
action you want 

Here's why a man 
wants total cleaning action: 
a man’s hair dressing attracts 
dust and dirt, retains per- 
spiration, excess scalp oils, 
loose dandruff. 

Fitch is the shampoo that’s 
made especially to clean a 
man’s hair and scalp. It has 
Penetrating Power in every 
drop . . . 100% effective clean- 
ing action. 

Apply Fitch to dry haii*, be- 
fore showering. "Then add 
water. You get a rich lather 
that cleans thoroughly. It 
penetrates and lifts away 
built-up accumulations. 
Leaves your hair and scalp 
feeling fresh and alive. Look- 
ing great! 

Pick up a bottle of Fitch. 
Use it regularly for a clean, 
healthy-looking head of hair. 



Qrove laboratories 

Oiv. Of Bristol-Mvors Co. 
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19TH HOLE 

he is not only an artist and kilcmakcr, but 
a ^\riier. He is the author and illustrator of 
some of the most exciting children's btioks 
in existence. 

ViRCiiNiA Miilir 

Phoenix 

Sirs: 

The world of sports must certainly be in 
sad shape when the most famous sports 
maga7inc in the country devotes eight pages 
to a kitcmakcr. 

Cl-lffORD J. SlMPSOS 

Indiana, Pa. 

BEATLE TONY 

Sirs; 

I must commend Frank Deford's article 
t,\oi Much To Do Bill Eat, Sleep and Play 
Baseball. August 3 ) on the promising young 
rookie, Tony Conigliaro. I have been a 
Bosox fan since Ted Williams joined the ma- 
jor leagues, and 1 must say this young man 
has the credentials to be great. 

Richard Wolpi r 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

Your article on Tony Conigliaro was 
great. He is even better than the Beatles. If 
every major league team had more Tonys 
or Rick Reichardts. more tccn-aged girls 
would be going to more games. Wow! 

Ellen Tombi r 

St. Louis 

SNOWBALLS 

Sirs: 

Your July 20 issue had three related arti- 
cles that I think merit some comment. The 
first was James M. O'Hara's letter concern- 
ing musical franchises (1 !>th Hoii). The 
second was your not-so-humorous editorial 
involving the rumored shift of the Milwau- 
kee Braves to Atlanta (Scoricard). The 
third concerned the l.os Angeles Angels' 
move to Mickey Mouscville [Call Theni 
Sfickey's Mice or Plmo's The latter 

needs little eonsiderution since 1 feel the 
Auiry clan had a legitimate complaint. 
However. Mr. O'Hara's letter concerning 
the moving of the Denver hockey franchise 
concludes with an interesting remark: "the 
long-term result is to alienate many poten- 
iial sports dollars throughout the country 
in all of professional sport.” 

How true! When the speculated Mil- 
waukee shift gained popularity a few weeks 
ago, a friend of mine remarked. "If the 
Braves move to Atlanta, I think I'll quit 
following major league baseball, except for 
an occasional glance at the standings." 

This alienation of sports fans throughout 
the country is snowballing whether money- 
hungry owners care to admit it or not. 

l-.DWARI) E. Scm iiMPl 
Menomonee Falls, Wis. 
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EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SiXIRTS llLlSTRAItll, 

Time & I.il'e DuilUing. Rnckefeller Center, 
New York. New York 100:0, 


T imc ln«. also puMithes T iMt. Li». Tortl’me, 
Arc xiTrm RAi Iorivi and. in conjunction 
with Its sulHidiartec, ihe Iniemaiional edi- 
tinns of TiMi and Lni. Chairman of the 
Board. Andrew Heiskcll; Chairman. Ececu- 
n\e Commiitce. Roy T, Larsen: Chairman, 
finance Committee. Charles L. Siillman; 
Presideni. James A. Linen: Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer. D. W. Brumhaugh: 
Senior Vice President. C. D. Jackson: Vice 
Presidcm and Secretary. Bernard Barnes; 
Vice President and Assistant to (he President. 
Arnold W', Carlson: V«e Presidents. Bern- 
hard M. Auer. Edgar R. Baker. Clay Buck- 
haul. K M. Buckley. John L. Hallenbeck, 
Jerome S. Hard), Arthur R. Murphy Jr., 
Ralph I>. Paitte Jr, P. I. Prentice, Weston C. 
PuBcn )r., James R. Sheptey; Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary. John T. Harvey: As- 
sistant CompiroNer and Assistant Secretary, 
Charles L. Gleason Jr.: Assistant treasurer, 
W. G. Dasis; Assisiani Ircasurer. Esan S. 
Ingels; Assistant Treasurer. Richard U. 
McKeough. 


Sports 

Illustrated 


Please include a -SPORTS ILLUSTRATED lahet to 
insure prompt service whenever you write about your 
subscription. 

MAIL TO: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

540 North Michigan Ave.. Chicago. 111. 60611. 
Chatlev A. Adams. GcnT Mgr. 

TO SUBSCRieC 

mail this form with your payment, 
check one; 

□ new subscription. □ renew my subscription. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

U.S.. Caitada and U.S. Possessions. ( yr. $7.50. 

All other subscriptions, I yr. SIO.OO. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

If you’re moving, please lei us know five weeks 
betore shanging vuur addre" I'l.wc inaRannc 
address label here, prini your new address helow. 

place your magazine address label here and slip 
this form to your Idler. 
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city , state zipcode 



’CAMPUS TISfRS WFAH OICKIfS SLACnS 

/ )i'ckf(‘s s/(irks /Jt/f i/on in t/ie picturr 


. and "DACRON" '®adds the smooth line 


Sl«tk> ihown «re: 

65*0 "DACftON"* • polyester, 35®» Combed Cellon 



^icJcies 

CASUALWtAH FOR CAhJPuS TIGERS' 


* ’"DACRON" It DvPonI's registered iredemerfc 





Sa.tisfy your smoking: ta.ste 

with MADISON Little Cig:a.rs 

...even without inhuling:! 


• Satisfying cigar taste 

• Slim, trim cigarette size 

• Genuine cork tip, crush-proof box. 


Changing to cigars? 


